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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FarM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 











We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 


ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the comolaint, that. is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paperare cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 





Does the barn roof ‘leak? Does the granary 
leak ? 

The plowman soonest in the field after harvest 
reaps the best crop of wheat. 

Say, honest, now, don’t you think your wife 
has to work harder than you have to work ? 

Many men remain lovers throughout their 
married life—they court a quarrel right along. 

Grind the hoes. By so doing the extra work 
your men can do will be worth all the F. J. costs 
for five years. 

With some men all the dollars are copper 
cents when spent for themselves and gold eagles 
when spent for their families, 

The cow that drinks foul water can not make 
the material for first-class butter. The damn- 
ing odor and microbes will not out. 

Did you ever know a farmer’s family that 
foundin the spring that they had put up too 
much fruit in the summer and fall? 

Never get down on your knees to thin ruta- 
bagas. Take them when very small and thin 
with ahoe. This is the way we do and we grew 





nearly four thousand bushels last year, 





122—EDITORIALS: Our Growlery. The Portrait Gal- 








To make sure of having a supply of sweet corn 
until frost comes, plant every week up to the 15th 
of this month. ~ is : 

The truth of it is, that if we were asked to 
name a good farmer, a real-down-every-day-in 
the-year-good-farmer, our mind would at once 
go to Oliver Overtop. Oliver is a young man 
who takes pride in his business, and his wife 
Ruth Anna is an ex-school-teacher who takes 
pride in her husband. Both are well educated 
and pull along harmonously together. In August 
Oliver cuts his fencing and building timber, let- 
ting it dry with the bark on. He never cuts it 
atany other time. And in August the over-wet 
land is drained. Neither Oliver nor Ruth Anna 
drink strong coffee for supper, and they sleep 
solid all the night through except when the baby 
makes a disturbance. We may have more to say 
hereafter about this couple and their doings. 





O Summer, queenly Summer smile benign 
And constantly upon the silken wheat 
That waves, an emerald ocean at thy feet, 
Nor cease thro’ all thy reign on it to shine 
For’tis more precious than the oil or wine. 
Breathe thy warm, od’rous breath upon its head 
And bathe it with the tears the soft stars shed 
When dark-robed night is serving at thy shrine; 
Guard it from blight, and pest, and fell disease, 
From chilling rains, and from all winds malign; 
From tares and cockle, sown by enemies— 
For tho’ the rose upon thy breast is fine 
And bright the flow’rs that o’er the leas, 
The Cereal’s Queen’s the chiefest charge of thine. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Peppers planted now will yet bear fruit large 
enough for mangoes. 

It is better for the ground and for the weeds to 
plant seeds of some useful vegetable after the 
early crops are removed. Shall plant a part of 
my garden the last of this month in late potatoes. 

By thinning judiciously, parsnips and carrots 
of medium size can be grown. They are better 
than overgrown or very small specimens; the 
former comes from thinning too much, the latter 
from not thinning at all. 

My Gandy strawberry plants set this spring, 
bore quite a crop of large fruit. Better put it 
down on your list. I am well pleased with the 
appearance of the Haverland. The Eureka, the 
new berry sent out by the Cleveland Nursery Co., 
has fine foliage and bears a large, well shaped 
berry. I like the Pearl, of which the F. J. spoke 
favorably two years ago. For high quality the 
last picking of May King beats them all. The 
Belmont is biggest and best at the beginning. Jes- 
sie holds on well to the end; the shape, size and 
quality are good, but in yield the promise of the 
blossoms was not fulfilled. The enormous crop 
of fruit set on the Bubach scalded and rotted. It 
takes at least three years’ experience with a berry 


| to judge intelligently of its merits. 


If your early peas have ripened sow them again 
expressly to grow seed for next years’ planting. 
Report to the F. J. next year your experience 
With this plan. 

The ideal garden, in straight rows, free from 








during this busy season. It is a life and death 
struggle with weeds and insects and I can sympage 
thyze with my readers. Let us keep a good heart. 

Liquid manure poured around the egg plants 
will keep them growing. 

I like White Plume celery for early use. Nellis’ 
Self-blanching is good for early or second early 
use. For late, I plant Golden Heart and Boston 
Market. 
About the middle of June I cultivated my as- | 
paragus and raked in a heavy coating of fertilizer. 
A heavy rain came down a few hours later and 
carried the soluble matter right down to the 
roots. How the “grass” does grow! It is not 
too late to try it on yours. 


weeds and all the crops flourishing, is seldom seen | 
| 
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HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 120. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I am too busy to write a letter this month. I 
mean such a letter as will be worth reading. I 
could write, to be sure, a lot of milk and water 
stuff, such as I see the agricultural papers are full 
of, but this would not satisfy your readers, nor 
me, and the Editor would be pretty sure to pigeon- 
hole it and write me a note requesting to know 
what is the matter. I happen to have in my pos- 
session, however, a letter written by no less a per- 
son than a United States Senator. All will agree 
that this is a pretty big gun, and I fire it off at 
your readers in the place of sending anything of 
my own. Considering the source of this effusion 
I suppose it ought to abound in wisdom, and I 
presume it does, but your readers shall be the 
judge, if the Editor is willing. I hope by next 
month to be able to find time for some further ex- 
perience of my own. The haying and harvest 
time will then be pretty well over. The reader 
will understand that I do not endorse what the 
Senator says, for the reason that I do not know 
anything about the matter; but what he says 
seems to me to be very plausible and very import- 
ant, if true:— 

‘“‘Perhaps the reason for the decline in the 
prices of wheat, cotton and other farm products 
may be understood with the following explana- 
tion. Before silver was demonetized, and while 
it was on a par with gold, India could not pro- 
duce either wheat or cotton in competition with 
the United States. Our natural resources for the 
production of those staples, and the superior 
skill and improved machinery in use in this | 
country, rendered it impossible for India, not- 
withstanding the miserable wages of labor in 
that country, to compete with us in European 
markets. Take wheat for example. Previous 
to the demonetization of silver there was no 
wheat of any consequence imported from India 
into Europe. 

The importations of wheat into England from 
India are nearly fourteen million bushels per 
annum, which in connection with wheat im- 
ported from Russia and other silver standard 
countries substantially supplies the European 
market. The reason for this is cheap silver. If 
a dealer in wheat desires to obtain a supply for 
the London market he can do so in two ways, 
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namely, be can import it from the United States, 
where he must pay for it on a gold basis, or from 
India, where he can obtain it on asilver basis. The 
testimony taken by the Royal Commission of Eng- 
land on the relative values of gold and silver, de- 


| 


veloped the fact that the purchasing power of sil- | 
| ington, D. C. 


ver in India is substantially the same as before that 
metal was excluded from the mints of the United 
States and Europe. The consequence is that the 
silver rupee will buy as much wheat now as it would 
at any former period. A person desiring to purchase 
wheat in India can purchase silver in the United 
States at about thirty per cent. discount, that is, 
he can get for seventy cents an amount of silver 
which is worth a dollar, or what is the same thing, 
has the purchasing power of a dollar in India. This 
enables him to buy a dollar’s worth of wheat in 
India for seventy cents, which if bought in the 
United States, would cost a dollar in gold; so that 
wheat imported from India to England costs thirty 
per cent. less than wheat imported from the United 
States. The result has been to force the American 
wheat producer to sell his wheat at a discount of 
thirty per cent., equal to the discount on silver, in 
order to compete in the London market. The same 
is true in regard to cotton and all other farm prod- 
ucts. This state of things affects the European 
farmer in the same way that it does the American 
farmer, and that is just what the holders of fixed 
incomes desire. They want property cheap and 
money dear, to make themselves rich and the 
masses poor. 

The argument used by the witnesses before the 
Roya! Commission on the relative values of gold 
and silver, was that vhey desired to be free from 

aying tribute to the United States, that they had 

n too long making the farmers of the United 
States rich, that now by the use of cheap silver they 
could obtain wheat from India so cheap that the 
United States would be excluded from the European 
markets. 

The other argument which they freely used, and 
all acknowledged its force, was that England is a 
creditor nation, that all the world is indebted to her, 
and that by using gold alone, money will be much 
more valuable than if both metals are used, that the 
wealth of England in the bonds she holds has been 
enormously increased by compelling gold payments, 
and that she would lose immensely if her debtors 
were allowed to pay in either gold or silver. 

These two arguments were so forcible as to prac- 
tically destroy the arguments or the protests of the 
farmers. The contention was that the farming eom- 
munity must submit to a depression of prices to at- 
tain the great. objects in view, to wit: the exclusion 
of American products from European markets and 
the increase in the value of the bonds held by Eng- 
land. They say truthfully that England now holds 
the commercial supremacy of the world, and that 
it could be maintained by contraction alone, and 
that England could not afford to surrender that 
supremacy for any consideration whatever. They 
sneered at the stupidity of America, a debtor nation, 
largely engaged in agriculture, for gs in the 
demonetization of silver, and said that the Ameri- 
cans knew nothing about finance, which was greatly 
to the advantage of England. There is a simple way 
to remedy this evil or to stop its further destruction 
of American industries. If the United States would 
take all the gold and silver offered and pay for it at 
the rate of a dollar for twenty-five eight-tenth grains 
of standard gold, or four hundred and twelve one- 
half grains of standard silver in certificates, redeem- 
able in coin, silver would be restored to par at once; 
for no person would sell silver in any part of the 
world for less than he could obtain for it in the 
United States, and there would be no cheap silver 
with which to buy wheat in India. The United 
States would then be placed in the position she 
occupied in regard to her farm products before the 
demonetization of silver, and her superior resources 
and the skill and genius of her people would enable 
her to supply Europe at a less cost than India can 
possibly do. The remedy then is simply to pass an 
act of Congress providing for the free use of silver 
as money and our financial system will be revolu- 
tionized at once. 

I need not discuss with you the great crime of the 
nineteenth century, perpetuated by a few designing, 
unscrupulous and scheming persons, who managed 
to exclude silver from the mints of the United 
States and Europe, a crime which if allowed to re- 
main unredressed by legislation will practically 
enslave the masses by constant contraction, falling 
prices, stagnation, bankruptcy, and ruin.” 

Oh, no, Senator, not as bad as tbat. This is a 
tremenduously big country and is not so near ever- 
lasting destruction as you fear. After awhile we 
shall have a population of two hundred million peo- 
ple, and they will be the richest, wisest, happiest 
and best that have ever occupied this planet. There 
must be truth in what you say, it seems so plain, but 
please don’t try and scare us all to death. 

I must acknowledge the many kind allusions to 
Harriet received from Farm JOURNAL readers from 
time to time, and many thanks extended for the kind 
suggestions in favor of the gentle care and treatment 
of animals. She asks me to do so for her. I will 
add that the good woman is well and full of good 
cheer. She is busy, like myself, but often rides out 
in the carriage and prefers to drive rather than let 
me doit. She is a good driver but not a rapid one, 
as the horse very well understands. As a driver she 
has some faults from my standpoint. for instance. 
she never uses the whip, but jerks the lines when 
she wishes the horse to get along. Sometimes she 
rattles the whip when she is afraid of missing a 
train or a shower is coming up. The advantage of 
these devices is extremely temporary, lasting about 
two seconds; but they are then repeated, so she gen- 
erally gets to where she is going. It usually makes 

us late in getting home, but we become used to it 
and are content. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

LPP DDD DD DD DDD AL 

Where can I get full information concerning govern- 
ment lands? 





Write to the Secretary of the Interior, at Wash- | 


When is the exact time in the year to cut young timber | 


and brush to prevent its sprouting # 

Pilot Mound, la. A. W.S. 

August, without regard to the signs of the moon. 

What is the best material for sewer pipe, to connect with 
a water closet, and how much fali should it have? 

The very best sewer fer all kinds of house slops is 
a barrel on wheels, and the best water closet in the 
world is a dry earth closet. No country house 
should have either a water closet or a sewer. City 
folks can’t do any better. 

When is the best time in this northern country to set 
strawberry plants? Must the runners be kept cut 
off? What is best to mulch them with ? 

Wausau, Wis. A Subscriber. 

Early in the spring, as a rule. If one has good 
plants and the season be favorable, it may be well to 
set a fewin July or August. A medium crop may 
be gathered the following spring. Keep the runners 
off until after fruiting. Mulch with long, strawy 
manure in the winter, after the ground is frozen hard. 
Can a good catch of timothy and clover be gotten when 

sown with buckwheat # 

If there is a good catch it will be the exception. 
Where the ground is moist and the buckwheat is a 
light crop the grass seeding may do well, but where 
the buckwheat is rank and shades the land, as it 
usually does, the grass seed will be choked out. 
Clover and timothy will do well sown alone in mid- 
summer, if the land is well prepared and there are 
seasonable rains. The chances of clover with buck- 
wheat are slim. Timothy alone will do better. 

I want to know if the summer grass should be left in 
the melon patch when the vines begin to bear? Do 
the melon growers of the south leave the grass in 
their melon patches ? JI. K. 

After the vines have run from bill to hill they must 


not be disturbed. Grass, if not too abundant and 
tall, does good rather than harm after the melons 
have had a good start and begin to bear. It shades 
the melons from the hot sun. It is the practice of 
many New Jersey melon growers to keep the ground 
clean by frequent cultivation, up to aboxt the middle 
of July, and at the last working to sow clover seed. 


After this time the vines and clover and weeds are | 


allowed to take possession. 






T 


A GOOD HARNESS FOR SIX DOLLARS. 


Why does my timothy kill out after harvest? 
Missouri Subscriber. 

You let the timothy get too ripe and then cut it too 
close. The dry weather which follows this weaken- 
ing of the plants finishes it. You should cut the 
| timothy before the blossoms fall, and cut it with a 
stem at least two inches, and in a very dry time three 
inches high. Leaving timothy to get ripe is very ex- 
haustive to the soil and to the plant. There is noth- 
| ing green or alive left when cut in this form except 
| the roots, and they are burned up or evaporate all 
of their moisture, which is drawn out of them by 
the dry and parched earth and the hot sun. The 
juice left in the green stem and crown will help the 
roots to revive and start the plant growing. 


Town my farm and wish to increase its productiveness 
as rapidly and cheaply as possible. Must buy fer- 
tilizer in some form. What is ths best? 

Bran and cotton-seed, or oil meal. Grow enough 
of what the Westerners call ‘‘ roughage” to feed all 
of these that you can profitably, and milk or butter 
cows, mutton sheep, draft colts and young pigs, and 
remember that it is just as foolish and wasteful to 
expose the resulting ‘‘ fertilizer” to rain, wind and 
sun, as though it were put up in 200 tb. bags, la- 
beled *‘Highfalutin Plant Grower” and had an alleged 
analysis printed on the bag. If this advice is not 
available and chemical manures must be purchased, 
buy such as have a large percentage of potash and 
phosphoric acid in their composition, and for nitro- 
gen, the most expensive element required in plant 
food, trust to clover and other green crops. 


I have just put up a new barn and nearly filled it with 
the season’s crop. My wife urges me to have light- 
ening rods put on it, but I have not much faith in 
them and money is not plenty with me since build- 
ing. Do you think it necessary ? 

No. We look upon the ordinary lightening rod, 
as usually put up, a worse than useless expense. We 
believe it possible to so rod a building that it will be 
in a measure protected from lightning, but it is 
rarely, if ever done. Better spend the money it 
would cost in insuring in a first-class company. We 
practice that as well as preach it. When the writer 
moved to his present farm, seventeen years ago, 
both house and barn were covered with rods, and in 
just such a way as would have insured the destrue- 
tion of both if lightning had ever touched the rods. 
He took pains to strip them off before the first thun- 
der storm, and has lived in peace and comfort ever 
since. 














HAT seems pretty cheap, but the Wilbur H. 
Murray Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will beat that by five cents. In other words, 


they will sell youa nice single Buggy Harness for $5.95. 
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THE “MURRAY” HARNESS. 


It is made with full box loop bridle and ro 
Their $10.95 single track harness is a surprise 
$19.80 double harness it is claimed is having 


und winker stays and flaxseed stuffed crupper. 
to everyone that sees it, and their $15.20 and 
the largest sale of any double harness in the 


country. The ‘*Murray” harness has always stood the highest, as nothing but the best oak 


tanned leather is used in their manufacture. 


The firm has come into prominence in svery State in the Union through their celebrated 


‘*Murray”’ harness. They devote themselves 


exclusively to the manufacture of five different 


styles of single and double harness and make no others, and with the most modern facilities for 
turning out harness, they are enabled to make such low prices that they surprise the oldest 


harness men in the country. 


All their goods are packed and delivered free on board cars in Cincinnati, They also manu- 
facture the celebrated Murray $55.95 Buggies and $22 Fire Proof Safes. If you wish anything 
in their line, write them, Chamber of Commerce Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


A tin vessel is the best in which to raise cream, as 
it cools the soonest and can be kept clean. 

Those who have not tried it do not know the value 
of extra food given to cows in the stable. 

Jersey bull calves are cheap now and grace Jersey 
cows are hardy, and superior butter yielders. 

Lice should be killed as soon as possible. White- 
wash will drive them from the stables. It may take 
two or three goings over to do it. 

When a creamery is well managed there is no 
trouble about patrons in an intelligent community. 
No farmer can afford to work his wife to death for 
three to four cents a pound, making butter, and then 
the creamery butter will, as a rule, sell as much 
higher. 

Mr. Fuller’s famous Canada herd of Jerseys, which 
included Mary Ann, of St. Lambert, has been sold 
out at auction in New York and dispersed. Mr. Fuller 
failed in other business and the Jerseys had to go. 
The most noted Jersey breeder now in Canada is a 
woman, Mrs. E. M. Jones. 

No one has any right to allow stock to run at large. 
No one is obliged to fence stock out of, or off their 
lands. Every one is liable for all damages their ani- 
mals do, if allowed to run at large, or for trespass 
upon others’ lands. Animals must be guarded or 
fenced in upon their owner’s lands. This is common 
law. In New York State road fences are being taken 
up, and the grounds about dwellings are not inclosed. 
This saves money and adds to the appearance of the 
farms. 

The sum of $10,000 was appropriated by the Leg- 
islature of New York, for special instruction in but- 
ter and cheese making. The money is disbursed 
under the direction of the State Dairy Commissioner, 
Hon. Y. K. Brown. $75,000 was also appropriated 
to fight oleomargarine, and for the benefit of the 
dairy interests. The total dairy appropriations in 
the state for the dairy interests direct, is $92,000. 





It takes albuminoids to make rich milk. 

Hay, straw and corn-stalks contain only a small 
part of albuminoids. 

Albuminoids are the muscle forming material in 
plants and grain. 

Bran, pea meal, cotton-seed meal, linseed meal and 
oats are rich in albuminvids; cotton-seed meal con- 
tains the most. 

A higher, wiser and better system of stock feeding 
is to mix food in proper proportions. 

The coming farmer must study the art of food 
combination. 








BERKSHIRE BOAR. 

We print this month a life-like picture of a noted 
Berkshire boar,.Royal Granite, number 10,005 in the 
Berkshire herd registry. He is the property of 
Springer Brothers, Haw Hill Farm, of Springfield, 
fil. This prince of a boar has an ancestry of 126 in 





six generations, all recorded but 39. This shows his 
superiority and the demand for his blood. The Berk- 
shires are the standard hog in purity and excellence. 
They have furnished the model, or eye ideal, for all 
other breeds. The jowl of this pig is not as full in 
the picture as it is, for the reason that the head is 
elevated. His snout, a little long, indicates capacity 
for growth, and a better body than the stub noses. 
His body and hams are superb. 








BRISTLES. 

Cross-bred pigs will grow the fastest. 

One long pig will outweigh two chubs. 

Save the pigs with long bodies for next year. 

Tbe best breed is no breed; that is, cross-bred. 

Use a thoroughbred sire and a sow with the most 
length of body. 

If the old sows have done well, winter them. Do 
not keep them fat. 

Three of our sows had forty-four pigs; one had 
eighteen, all smart. 

Soft soap and kerosene oil mixed, will kill lice on 
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hogs. Take plenty of the soft soap and a little of 
the oil. 

A breeding sow can be made the most profitable 
animal on the farm. 

Late pigs will pay for ‘‘ roasters,” that is, if you 
intend to winter the mother. 

It is good for hogs to root. Follow their industry 
with grass seed any time of the year. 

Prof. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, has issued a report on Hog Cholera. It is 
very complete. The Professor says there are two 
distinct swine diseases of an epizootic character 
amongst hogs, which are widely different, but have 
been classed as hog cholera. One is termed hog 
cholera and the other swine plague. These are the 
two most fatal diseases, and are caused by the pres- 
erfee of bacteria or microbes in the intestines. The 
first outbreak of hog cholera occured in Ohio in 1833. 
It was believed to have been imported from Europe, 
in hogs brought over to improve our breeds, It ex- 
ists more in Great Britain. All dead hogs should be 
burned or buried. All infected pens thoroughly 
whitewashed. Carbolic acid is the best disinfectant. 
The disease is contagious; hence all sick animals 
should be put into a close building and everything 
from them should be buried, or treated with lime, 
sulphuric acid, copperas, or other disinfectants. It 
is better tu kill and burn, or bury, all sick hogs at 
once, and remove the well ones to new ground. As 
a rule, it will not pay to doctor a hog which has the 
cholera. Laxative foods are good; and antiseptic 
agents like copperas, carbolic acid, crude petrolium, 
bi-sulphate of soda and charcoal are useful to put 
about the pens and to mingle in the food, to a very 
small extent, as protectives or preventives. 








HORSE TALK. 
BY “33M.” 

Buy a good breeding mare. 

Horses are very high in price. 

The coming horse for the farm should be a mule. 

A good colt each year will lift the mortgage sure. 

The mule can be kept at one-third less than the 
horse. 

Next autumn we intend to breed a Cleveland 
Bay colt. 

Why does not the average farmer keep a good 
breeding mare ? 

The foreign demand for large, fine horses is unfilled 
and will be for years. 

To make the colts tame put each one in a small 
field by itself and feed it out of a measure if only a 
few licks. 

J. B. Crouse, Syracuse, N. Y., is building a barn 
which is to cost $200,000. Of course this is to be a 
horse-breeding establishment. 

In fly time two quarts of bran a day will help the 
little colts and also the pasture. This is not all, it 
will make the little fellows tame and kind. 

The nearer a horse is to the ground the least it 
will cost to keep it. The more we see of the Per- 
cheron crosses the better we like them for the farm. 

For a weak back in a horse feed more wheat bran, 
and rub the back well with a strong decoction of 
witch hazel. Avoid heavy pulling and all kinds of 
hard work. 

For colic caused by the fermentation of foods in 
the stomachs of horses, give at once a teaspoonful 
of aqua-ammonia in a quart of water, and two 
drachms of soda in a pint of water. Lime water is 
good. 

A most excellent salve for sores on horses is lard 
and kerosene oil, or better yet crude petrolium. A 
little sulphur can be added and salt. This is better 
than gunpowder and lard and cheaper. Use twice 
as much lard as kerosene or the crude material. 


If the colt is stubborn about taking the bit, lead 
it into a stall and put a rupe with a slipping noose 
around its neck; then put the bit into its mouth 
doing the work as gently as possible. The colt will 
very likely pull back and choke itself. After a 
moments choking relieve it and try again. With a 
few such lessons the colt will hold its head down 
and give no more trouble. 

King Thomas, a thoroughbred yearling, which 
sold for $38,000 at auction last year, is an inch and 
a half deeper through the heart than Hanover, a 
famous runner. On this account the Breeders’ 
Gazette says “ he is expected to co bigger things.” 





FAMILIAR TALKS 

ABOUT FARM ANIMALS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

It isqueer so many farmers will not cut loose from 
old notions. J could not be an old fogy if I wanted 
to be, as the girls would not give me any'rest. Their 
idea is, that because a thing has been dore by some- 
body, or a lot of somebodies, it does not prove that 
there is no better way. They have another view of 
things, and that is, because a new idea is advanced, 
that it must, of necessity, be an improvement. New 
suggestions are discussed and more information ob- 
tained, and then, if no loop-holes are discovered, 
they are adopted. One thing is sure,we cannot meet 
present competition and improvements if we stick 
to all the old ways. 

There are neighbors who have kept their hogs in 
pens all summer and fed them corn saved over from 
last year. They believe in pig pens. A number of 
years ago, aman might have kept his hogs in this 
way, and possibly made a profit, but it cannot be 
done now. They must have cheaper food. This 
very morning I found a sow and nine smart pigs in 
a corner of the fence where the pigs had been born. 
This sow had been fed nothing at all, since she bad 
been turned out to grass. In the same little field 
were two other sows which had borne litters of pigs 
in the same way. These pigs had not cost half as much 
as the sows kept in pens and fed all the time. 

Our sheep were sheared early in April, and now 
all the dry ones are fit for mutton. The old notion 
is to keep the wool on till hot weather, so the oil 
will start well and make the wool weigh heavy. 
This may be so; but all this time the sheep will 
weigh less. Sheep will not suffer sheared early, if 
they are kept out of the cold winds and storms for 
ashort time. Ours were turned out to pasture a 
week after their fleeces were taken off. They were 
put into a stable at night for a week or more. 

The heifers which were kept in the stable, from 
the first of November till the middle of April, have 
all had calves and we never had a better lot of heif- 
ers, nor had them do better. The calves were all 
strong and healthy, and the heifer calves have been 
saved to rear for cows. These calves, and all the 
rest we rear, will be kept in the stable till next spring. 
They are all tied with halters and each one has its 
box, where it is fed bran and linseed meal and hay. 
It is one of the most interesting sights on the farm 
to visit the ‘‘ nursery,” as the girls call it. It was a 
comfort to break in the heifers this year, when they 
had their calves; all you had to do was to sit right 
down and milk them. Such grand udders! These 
young cows had been handled so much that they 
were as gentle as old ones. The heifers were worth 
for profit about twice as much as they would have 
been reared in the old way. How much are the farm- 
ers going to lose this year in the feeding value of 
their hay I wonder? 

The girls insist on having all the work ahead, if 
possible, so that the grass can be cut as soon as it is 
fit. I am satisfied that cutting hay when it is in 
blossom makes it one-third more valuable, than if 
left to ripen, or to get pretty near this condition. 

We want to make butter next winter, and green 
hay is good for this ; but dried up woody hay is not. 

A great number of your readers have written to 
me about silos. I do not want to urge anyone to 
build silos. Ours is a success. Prof. A. J. Cook, 
Lansing, Mich., bas written a little book, which sells 
for 25 cents, which tells all about building silos and 
silage. It is good authority. 

Feeding stock grain on the field, so as to get them 
into market sooner is a wise practice. So many wait 
till autumn before any extra feeding; and then rush 
their beef, mutton and pork all at once to the mar- 
kets, that there is a glut and low prices. 

In warm weather, a very little grain will go fur- 
ther than a great deal in cold weather towards mak- 
ing flesh, and then the prices are better. We are now 
getting our mutton and pork ready. We are proud 
of our twenty acres of fodder corn, and it makes us 
al] feel easy about the winter. The most of it is the 
Southern sheep tooth. We are now looking about 
for places to grow turnips. Prof. Cook, of New 
Jersey, says turnips can be fed to cows if fed right 
after milking without burting the milk in the least. 
This fact should make a boom for turnips, and espe- 
cially since they are so good to feed to the hogs. 
There is nothing cheaper unless it is apples. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rub the sunburnt pigs with salt grease. 
Brush will make a good shelter for the little pigs. 


Are you ail working together to make the cream- 
ery a success ? 


The cow due to calve, if she is a good one should 
be kept out of the hot sun or any cold wind. 


When the horse is used in plowing and cultiva- 
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ting crops let him go barefoot. It will cool his feet 
and do him good. 

The milk producers of New York state are organ- 
izing protective unions to prevent the city dealers 
from swindling them. 

It is better to cut some of the clover green and 
feed it to the cows in the stable rather than to let 
tbe cows run out in the yield of milk. 

Only a small fraction of one per cent of the milk 
sent to the cities from New York is adulterated. 
Se much for good laws and good inspection. On 


account of its purity milk is becoming a popular | 


beverage. 

For garget give first a dose of epsom salts. Each 
day afterwards give a tablespoontul of saltpetre, 
and rub the udder twice a day in hot strong soap- 
suds. Give warm drink and keep the apimal out 
of the cold. Give hot bran mashes. 

The Jerseys crossed upon the Ayrshires make 
most excellent cows. We have bought just such 
a heifer calf for $10. The sister of this calf two- 
year-old gives a pail full of rich milk. This cross 
makes a more hardy cow than the pure Jerseys. 


It will pay to pack butter when it is cheap, pro- 
vided there is a good tub to put it in and a good 

lace to keep it. A damp or a hot place will not do. 
The store-room must be dry, sweet and cool. Cover 
with damp salt and acloth. This will make a paste. 

Geo. Leighton, a Pennsylvania farmer, says he is 
sure there is such a disease as hollow horn. He de- 
scribes the conditions which are simply emaciation 
or a weak condition, with poverty ot blood. This 
condition may be called hollow horn; but it is thin- 
ness and weakness. Run n down is a proper name, 


Prof. Roberts, of Cornell University has dehorned 
all the cows kept on the University farm. He 
thinks itis a benefit as they do not hook and are not 
inclined tojam each other as much. He uses acom- 
mon short saw, and likes it better than one witha 
narrow blade. It works better, not so much wabble. 

A good calf weaner can be made out of a rubber 
boot leg. Put it over the caifs head with holes for 
its eyes, and leave a flap or projection to drop down 
over the calf'’s nose and cut away on the under side. 
When made in this way the flap will drop down 
and cover the mouth when the calf tries to suck, 
and it will not prevent its eating. 


The New York State Dairy mens’ Association, are 
holding this summer thirty-two butter confer- 
ences. And this autumn they will hold four dairy 
conventions, besides the annual meeting Dec. 8,9 
and 10. New York is working to regain lost pres- 
tige in dairy matters. The FARM JOURNAL is re- 
presented by one of its Editors as an instructor in 
these efforts. 

A sharp creamery man had two vats for milk, 
‘A general purpose vat,” into which all the milk 
went which was not 50 per cent Jersey, the rest 
into the “ Jersey vat.” Result: The Jersey vat aver- 
aged 10 cents per 100 pounds milk more than the 
other, and averaged 4.95 pounds of butter per 100 
pounds of milk ; and the other 4.40. And yeta Jersey 
bull ealf of extra fine blood can be bought for $25, 


GEO. W. wo RTH’ S Patent Wire Fence Coup- 
lers, Tighteners,Slacken- 

ers & Openers, for cheapness, quickness, durability and 

efficiency can not be surpassed. Gan be used on any kind of 

| wire or chain, avy child can instantly open and close Ww IRE 

FENCE tor the passage of wagons or cattle. Price 25cts. 

each. For further particulars apply to 

GEO. Ww. _W IRTH, Prospectville, Pa. 


| 
| BURTON’S STEEL STAR TWISTED 
4 ANGLE FENCE POSTS. 


Are made from 2-inch Steel Bar and the part entering the 
Ground, is twisted, making a complete screw of it, and is 
driven into position with a sledge hammer which gives it 
great and solid bearing,and no Post Hole digging. All fitted 
——— for use, any length desired for 10c. a ft. in length. 
Send for Descriptive U ircular. Manufactured & sold only by 











AN IRON FENCE 


For Farms and Lawns. 


Costing but little more than a wooden one. 
Cheap, Durable, Easily Made, Strong and 
Handsome. No_ Dig eying. "No Snow- 
drifts. Not affected by frosts. Send 
for Illustrated Circulars and Price-lists, giv- 
ing full information to the 


Barnes’ Pat. Iron Fence Co. 
Easton, Pa., or 223 N. Broad St., Phila. 
Responsible AGENTS Wanted Everywhere. 
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JAMES MEANS & G0,’S BOOTS AND SHOES, 


The best testimonial we ever had—“ James Means & Co. are the bears of the boot and shoe market. 
revolutionized the business by making high-priced goods unsalable.”—T7rade Paper, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| Edward Sutton, 300 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


soles. Your retailer will supply you with 


goods upon w 


i your boy does wear out his shoes ! 


You can have Lace or Button. 





10 Mills make one Cent; 
10 Cents make one Dime; 
1 


JAMES MEANS’ BOOTS AND SHOES 


Are Unexcelled in Merit. 


Positively none genuine unless having our name and price stamped plainly on the 
Boote and Shoes so stamped if you insist 
upon his doi ; if you do not insist, some retailers ‘will coax you into — Be inferior 
"which they make a larger profit. Ours are the original $3 and $4 Shoes, 
and those who imitate our system of business are unable to compete with us in qualit 
of ted products. In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the Unite 
Sta 


James Mean’s $2 Shoes for Boys will outwear any other boys shoe ever made. 


$2.50 BUYS THE BEST FARMERS’ THICK BOOT. 
JAMES MEANS’ 


A Reliable Kip Boot for Farmers. 


O Dimes make one Dollar; 
10 Dollars make one Eagle. 


And with a Quarter Eagle any Farmer in the Country can now 





BUSINESS CLAS 


PAPA APLP PPP PLS 

t®” Selected undispla ed advertisements con. 
densed and classified— 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 


buy a boot that will satisfy him. Farmers have been looking for 
such a boot for a long time and now it has come. 

Boots and Shoes from our celebrated factory are 
oe by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the coun- 
sist of trustworthy con- try. Ye will place them easily within your reach in any State or 
Territory if you willinvest one cent in a postal card and write to us. 


SIFIED. 











LIVE STOCK. 





YRSHIRE CATTLE. Deep and rich milking strains. Ilus- 
trated Circular Free. Wm.FAIRWEATHER, Meadville, Pa. 


Special Offer on the James Means’ Quarter Eagle Kip Boots for Farmers, 





POULTRY. receipt of regular price, $2.50. Sen 





Siw. your Prime me neny Fe perly Ay mage to E. 4&0. 
Wanb, 279 Washington Si NY. 


age stamps for the odd half dollar. 
See large adv. page 120. 





"AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





‘THE DANA WINDMILL OO., Fairhaven, Mass., invite at- 
tention to their improved Centrifugal Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Speciaity. Mention F. J. 


an they ought to ask for. In that case, send to 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





10 OTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Market —, also how to Hog-dress veal calves. 


k. & O. Warp, 279 a St., N. Y. 





 PARMS FOR SALE. 





7\LAREMONT COLONY STILL GROWING! 
Circulars Free. J. F. 


MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 
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THE MANUFACTURER AT WHOLESALE PRICE. 


We have decided to offer the whole of our different styles mY 

anos on our s 

7 , esi Ta RYALEMENT BAY Oe gS 

ses oe acc Ae We will ship you any Organ or 
Piano you wish on TEN ‘om 

DAYS’ TEST TRIAL. 
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All tod 
~ Baveyou gots Cornish Organ ce Piraes Se eA agig ee 


oy ge Kees 
IF NOT, WHY NOT 2, gi sue ne Soe 
Eiouh AWA} "G ia s AST on’ ‘s we with the Organ or Piano we send you, we 
a N 


\ pay freight both ways. We don’t want your 
pio 5 6 5s 


money till you know what you are buying. 
\) the 
rae” 



























Pay a small Sum down after Trial an 
alance in Easy Menthly Installments. 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
(Any Organ or Piano sold on above terms. 3 
sent free. All Communications promptly attended to. 
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Send ——— for our New 18839 Illustrated Catal 
Sge™ BEE to any address. 
BOs ‘ } et Conmien & co. Washington. New Jorsey. 
mm) i Wh tii Sg a ! 
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In order to get a perfect fit, take a piece of paper and place your foot upon it,then mark out the shape of your foot, 
keeping your pencil close to the foot all the way around. Then take the last boot you wore, and mark out the shape o 
that in the same way. We will fill your order on the same day we receive it. Take great care to be very accurate, and be 
sure to give us your full address, town, county and State or Territory. If we have a dealer handling our goods in your 
town we want you to buy of him, we do not want you to send to us as we will not interfere with the dealers who eel! our 
goods, but we are glad to supply you if your dealer will not. Any boot and shoe retailer or any country store-keeper can 
— ly Fo uu with our goods if he wants to, but some ome will try to sell you inferior goods on which they make a larger 


They have 




















In order to immediately distribute samples of these boots all over the country, we will send them, transportation 
repaid, to any man in any place where there is a post-office or railroad in any State or Territory of the United States. 

ie We will send them by express or by mail, with all charges for transportation to destination prepaid by ourselves, on 
d money by post-office order or registered letter. We will accept United States post- 
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JAMES MEANS & Co., 41 Lincoln Sty Boston, Mass, 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Throw the windows and doors open. 

Rest in the shade and let your chickens do likewise. 

Don’t estimate the size of the egg from the length 
of the cackle. 

It may be just as well to hatch no more chicks for 
six weeks, at least. 

Keeping the droppings covered with dry earth is 
one important means of preventing cholera. 

Drown or chloroform the cat that develops a fond- 
ness for chicken. ‘This is the speediest cure. 

Wire netting of one inch mesh will keep out ani- 
mals that prowl around after the young birds. 

If the bottom of your feed bin is on the ground 
your meal is probably mouldy aud unfit for food. 

All fowls that are to be dressed and sold should be 
killed before they begin to moult and the pin feathers 
appear. 

Let the poultry have some of the gleanings of the 
wheat field placed under a tree near by for their 
especial benefit. 

It is dangerous at all times, and especially in hot 
weather, to have sick birds running with the flock. 
Kill them or put them in the hospital at once. 

The modern method of whitewashing poultry 
houses is to make the wash thin, strain it and throw 
it on with a hand force pump. Have you tried it? 

One of the best places we know of at this season 
for a brood of chicks is on the edge of a corn field. 
They have loose earth, shade and security from 
hawks. 

To ship dressed poultry this hot weather use 
barrels with two or three augur holes in the bottom. 
Put in a layer of poultry, breast down; then fill in 
the chinks with broken ice, and so continue until 
the barrel is full. Use plenty of ice on the top layer. 
Cover with burlap. 








A HANDY HENNERY. 
BY R. B. KIDDER, COLUMBUS, WIS. 

I have seen a great many plans of hen houses in 
agricultural papers and elsewhere, but have not 
seen one that [ thought was so well adapted to the 
wants of the general farmer as the plan I send you. 
Fig. 1. is the ground plan, 8x24, divided into three 
rooms, 8x8. The middle room is the feed room. 
No hens are allowed in this room except in hatching 























time. In the south side are three windows, one to 
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each room, and three doors, one to enter the feed 
room and one to enter each of the outside rooms. 
The roosts are about four feet from the ground, all 
the same heighth so hens will not crowd each other 
off, (round poles suit them best). Fig. 2. shows one 
partition constructed so there is a platform one foot 
from the ground, extending eighteen inches each 
side of the partition, which prevents hens from 
scratching litter into their 
feed and water. Slats two 
inches wide and two feet 
long, nailed two and a half 
inches apart reach from this 
platform to the nests, so the 
fowls can reach through to 
eat and drink. The nests are 
above this with an entrance 1 
on each side of the partition O 
so as to get the eggs from 

the feed room. By changing a slide to the other 
side the sitting hen can come off into the feed room 
and not be bothered with other hens, (an old nail keg 
makes a nice movable nest). The frame of hen 
house is 2x4 studding, sheathed on the outside, over 
the sheathing tar paper, and over the paper boards 
nailed up and down and battened. Put tar paper 
between the roof boards and shingles also. I have a 
ventilator over each end room, I made a platform 
of board 3x4 feet, put one end close to the sash in 
the feed room, and one side close to the partition 


and fastened it about three feet from the ground, 
nailed a board about one foot wide on the open end 
and side and found it a nice place for a coop of 
early chickens. I keep two breeds of fowls, one in 
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each room, and in breeding time I let each flock out 
every other day. 











TWO USEFUL HINTS ILLUSTRATED. 

We copy from the N. E. Homestead the conve- 
nient screen for a water pan shown at Fig.3. It can 
be quickly and cheaply made 
from a store box and will last 
for several seasons. It would 
be an improvement to take 
}| out the bottom of the box and 
move it up to where the shelf 
@ is shown in the cut. A pan 
with straight sides would 
also be better than a round 






Fie. 3. 
The lid is hinged and made to slope forward. 
Fig. 4 shows an 
easy method of framing small poultry houses so as 
to do away with studs and braces and leave a smooth 


one. 
The water is kept clean and cool. 


wall inside. The sills should 
be of substantial timbers 
halved together as seen at 
the open lower corner of the | | 
cut. For corner posts plank 
2x6 or wider are used. These ; 
are nailed to outside of sills, : 4. 

two at each corner. The plates may be “ot plank as 
in the cut, or heavier timber nailed securely to the 
posts as illustrated. The rafters may be put on in 
the usual manner ; or so fastened to the plates as to 
make a close joint at the eaves when the roof boards 
are nailed on. The siding should be nailed up and 
down. By covering roof and walls outside with roof- 
ing paper, a strong, weather-proof house may be 
made by this method of construction. Of course 
any kind of roofing or siding may be used to suit 
the taste or purse of the purchaser. 


PIGEON POINTS. 

July is a favorable time to let pigeons have their 
liberty that have been kept in confinement through 
the breeding seasor. After harvest they can get their 
living in the stubble fields, and are not apt to do much 
damage to neighbors. 

The writer has not found it necessary to provide 
his flock with the conglomeration called ‘* salt cat.” 
A lump of rock salt in a flower pot saucer, a slab of 
old-fashioned salt codfish nailed to the side of a box 
on the floor, a big heap of clayey gravel and a box 
of granulated oyster shell provide the material with 
which they make their own “salt cat,” to suit their 
taste and as required. 

Pigeons are grain eating birds, but enjoy a little 
green food in the form of grass, lettuce and weeds. 
They like to peck at them, and if the fly is destitute 
of vegetation it is well to put in a few sods occasion- 
ally, or a bunch of lettuce. 

The birds should always have clean water to drink. 
This is absolutely essential to their health and thrift 
when kept in confinement. The next thing a pigeon 
does after eating is to take a copious drink of water. 
They will not drink water foul with their own excre- 
ments unless forced to doso. By all means have a wa- 
ter pan surrounded with slats and a top screen over 
it, as we have before recommended in these “‘ points.” 

As squabs bring low prices now, it is a good time 
to let them fly and so replenish the loft. 

The difference between twenty-five cents and forty 
cents per pair is about the usual difference between 
the price of dark and white squabs. Why keep 
breeders that raise dark squabs? It is asserted over 
and over in poultry papers by writers who know 
nothing about the matter practically, that one must 
keep birds with light plumage to get white squabs. 
We repeat what we have said before, that the color 
of the plumage has nothing to do with the color of 
the skin. Of course, dark pin feathers are objec- 
tionable, and birds with light plumage are preferable 
on this account. 


THE DOCTOR DON’T THINE SO. 

The article contributed by A. & B. in the May 
F. J. as to the management * fowl in large num- 
bers, caused me to smile a hearty ho! ha! ha! ha! 
I fear A. & B. are sadly off on the management of 
large flocks. As for my hens being poorly fed, I 
found found they w were entirely t too fat as egg producers, | | 
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I will admit that there must be an over- r-production 
to get eggs, yet I do not believe that ‘‘ corn ” is a fit 
food for a large breed of fowls such as I had. I 
dressed eight hundred head in January without any 
——— and a finer lot of hens never went to 

ew York market, which proves that I am correct 
in my opinion. 

It is firmly established in my mind, that “ corn” 
is not a fit feed for such fowls as I had, i.e. Brah- 
mas and Cochins. Nor can we agree about substi- 
tuting chaff or straw for sand. Were it necessary to 
have it on our place we would have sand every time. 

Ii the hens of A. & B. were raised in the tree tops, 
it is a wonder to me they have any to write about. 
I found my roosts, but two feet from the ground 
too high for my fowls to get on, and, as we are an 
advocate to no ventilation we cannot coincide with 
our friends. 

Do A. & B.’s fowls ever travel over several acres 
of ground? Mine had a range of thirty acres, yet 
it was difficult to get them fifty yards away from the 
house at any time. Now, in regard to the two-year- 
old hen and yearling, for my purpose the former are 
better than the latter. My eggs are used for raising 
‘‘ Broilers.” Pullet’s eggs have never given me as 
much satisfaction for this purpose. I have owned 
hens three, four and five years old that were splen- 
did layers. They, and their great, great, grand pa- 
rents were bred by me for years, especially for egg 
producers, being selected at the first from extra 
heavy layers, so I have a breed of cross-breeds, that 
excel in prolificacy any of your high-toned fowl of 
to-day. ‘‘Salt” [ consider one of the valuable ad- 
juncts of poultry food. Dose my hens too much, do 
I? Gracious! Yet A, & B. say in the same breath, 
‘* Give a tablespoonful of sulphate of antimony to for- 
ty hens once a month,” and this a ‘‘ mineral poison.” 

Would it not be a good idea to hatch some chick- 
ens in September for winter layers ? I think so. Now, 
if we were going in for eggs for market, we would 
take the advice of A & B. about getting ‘small 
hens ” as layers, but we used the large breeds crossed 
with vigorous Leghorn cocks for broilers. The small 
hen is of no use for this purpose. 

For a number of years I kept fancy poultry only 
for pleasure, but, my experience leads me to say 
‘*keep away your cocks when you do not wish your 
eggs for hatching purposes.” 

My Brahmas, Cochins, Langshans, Dorkings, etc., 
have not had a grain of corn for two months, or 
since March Ist, and yet they thrive, and lay equal 


to my Minorcas. 
Hammonton, WN. J. G. D. Jounson, M. D 


FOOT NOTES. 
Old fat hens are out of business now and will not 
pay their boardif kept over. Let them go to mar- 
ket at once. 





The chicks should not be allowed to roost in the 
house with the old fowls this hot weather. They 
will do better in small flocks in coops and sheds. 


J. W. T., Beaver Valley, Del., says he sets his 
guinea eggs, when he can find them, under hens. 
The hens are tamer and tame the young guineas, 
and keep them where they can be looked after and 
fed. A good idea, x 


How absurd to throw a mass of wet feed on the 
moist warm ground this hot weather. If you must 
wet the teed, put it in a clean trough or a clean 
dish. No wonder chicks die of scours and gapes, 
fed, as so many are, on spoiled feed and their own 
excrements! 


A Chester county reader wants information on 
the following pigeon points: 1. Kind of pigeons 
most profitable for squab raising for market. 2. 
Plan for a pigeon house. 3. Kind of feed and quan- 
tity for twenty-five pairs. 4. How to distinguish 
males and fenfales. 


The only thing I have found in the past fifteen 
years, that will prevent and cure chicken chol- 
era,is to burn Sulphur in my houses and to use 
Carbolic acid. I put fifteen to twenty drops of acid 
into a ten-quart pail of drinking water, and also 
scatter the acid on the roosts and about the house, 

Allegan, Mich. te W. 8. P. 


If the hen and her brood have become lousy, 4a 
ey way to get r to get rid of the the vermin is to take te 
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hen by the shanks and let ber head hang down. 
While in this position part the feathers and dust 
her body freely with Pyrethrum powder. If this 
operation be performed in the evening, when the 
chicks are in the coop, the hen will dust her brood 
and make a completed job of it. 

According to Gustav Clausing, Grafton, Wis., the 
oid hen and her brood may be let loose in the gar- 
den if a sort of wire “back stop” be put on her 
shanks. Take a piece of stout wire four or five 
inches long and bend one end so as to make a loop 
around the shank, letting it be large enough to slip 
up and down easily. With one of these on each 
foot a hen, he says, cannot scratch, 

A hen I set a few days ago seems to be blind and 
dizzy. Sbeis thin in flesh aud cannot see to eat. 
What is the matter? G. E. L., Havarre, O. 

Devoured by lice, probably. Perhaps she was sick 
when set and is sufferivg from indigestion. Ex- 
amine carefully, and if lice be found in the nest or 
on the hen, dust well with insect powder. Give the 
hen warm bread and milk to renew her strength. 

f actually blind, kill her at once. 


A very simple method of curing the gapes in 


chicks, and one that is successful in the hands of 
| eggs that they are swindled because the newly 


some persons, is to pinch the wind-pipe. With the 
left hand hold the head of the bird up and the neck 
straight, and with the thumb and finger of the 
right ‘hand pinch the wind-pipe smartly, slightly 
rolling it. Begin as low down as possible and fol- 
low it upward to the mouth. Be careful to release 
it frequently to give the bird a chance to cough up 
the crushed parasites. 


The most practical method of putting up a fam- 
ily supply of eggs for winter use is to take a box of 
suitable size and fasten the bottom on with greased 
screws; put in a layer of salt and a layer of eggs 
on top; another layer of salt and so until the box 
is filled and the eggs completely covered and sur- 
rounded with |salt. The eggs should be fresh and 
not touch each other. Keep in a dry place and as 
cool as possible. When wanted for use take off the 
bottom and use the oldest eggs first. 


A correspondent of the Stockman and Farmer 
favors a lath fence for poultry, His mode of mak- 
ing it he gives as follows: I erect a platform and 
make the fence in panels on this platform, using 
strips three inches wide and one inch thick for rail- 
ing, and for pickets hard pine plastering lath. I 
nail them on at convenient distances apart. I then 
liaul these panels out on a sled and spike them to 
the posts. The object of this is to tear away at any 
time without injuring the panels, and use them 
again. Having used one side of a peach orchard 
for poultry yards, I find it has improved not only 
the trees, but fruit also. I have enlarged my yards 
and extended them over the entire orchard, and 
found my fence made in this way but little trouble 
to move. I use a base-board one foot high below 
the panels. 


l. Is the gapes inherited or is it caused by some- 
thing the chicks eat? 2. My flock is infested,will it 
do any good to sell out and get a new stock that 
never had the gapes? 3. Is there any’ thing I can 
give the chickens to prevent the gapes? 

Atlanta, Ill. Mrs. L. F 

l. No. Gapes is caused by a parasitic worm in 
the wind-pipe. These worms collect on the inuer 
wall of the wind-pipe and partially close it, caus- 
ing the chick to gape or gasp for breath and hence 
the name. Just bow the worm gets there we do not 
know, but it is not inherited. 2. Yes, it willdosome 
good since the worms that are 2 alrestly in the flock 
will be disposed of. 3. It is thought that the para- 
site passes a part of its existence in the soil, and 
makes its home while there in the bodies of earth 
worms. The soil of Mrs. F’s poultry yards is prob- 
ably infested, and hence a new flock would quickly 
become infested as matters now stand. Her best plan 
is to sell off all the old stock, clean up the houses 
and runs and scatter lime about freely. Plow the 
runs, wherever possible, and lime heavily. When 
chicks hatch, mix lard and kerosene with a little 
powdered sulphur, and as soon as the down is dry 





| gray or even white. 








apply a very littie on the top of the head and under 
the throat of every chick. Make another applica- 
tion in about a week. Keep the ground and houses 
purified with lime. 


I have 62 hens,a part two-years-old and the other 
= one-year- old. I give them every other morn- 
ng a soft feed of three pints of bran and three 


pints of grain, corn and wheat mixed. At night 
they get the same quantity of grain. They havea 


clean house, plenty of fresh water and a two-acre 
Jottorunin, I get now, May 15, but three or tour 
eggs aday. Why don’t they lay better? Can you 
suggest a change of diet that will help to change 
their habits ? 

Wilmington, Del. J.D. B. ds 

A bad record, truly, for a flock of 62 hens. Give 
all the soft feed they will eat in the morning and 
no whole grain. Try corn meal, wheat bran and 
ground oats, equal quantities by measure of each. 
Mix in the dry meal before it is wetted a quart of 
ground meat. Give a light feed of grain at noon 
and the same at night. See that they have plenty 
of grass and vegetables, and grit in some shape, 
sharp gravel, old mortar or shells. If they do not 
lay under this treatment, sell them and get a new 
stock of hens. 


BE CHARITABLE. 
Complaint is often made by those who purchase 


hatched chicks do not correspond in markings with 


| the descriptions they have read of the mature fowls. 


Eggs from black breeds usually hatch chicks that 
have more or less white in the down; and this white 
will show even in the first feathers. Langshans, Black 
Minorcas aud like breeds show this peculiarty. 


| Some Plymouth Rock chicks are black as a crow, 


while others have white breasts and heads or are 
gray, striped with brown; Wyandottes are black, 
Fowls that have yellow shanks 
will produce chicks with black or a mixture of dark 
and yellow shanks; fowls that should have double 
combs will throw chicks with single combs. These 
defects, excepting defective combs and superfluous 
toes, will generally disappear when the chicks ma- 
tures. It should not be expected that all the eggs laid 
by even the best bred hens will produce first-class 
chicks. Honorable breeders of poultry are set down 
as frauds by purchasers who do not understand these 
points. Any person who does not know how hard it 


| is to breed any variety of pure bred fowls true to 


standard requirements, and how difficult it is to give 


| satisfaction to purchasers of eggs for hatching, and 
| of breeding stock, should set up in business for him- 


self and get some experience. He will quickly learn 
how to sympathize with the much abused breeder. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. _ 


Boys have you seen the old mother field spider 

Carrying her young ones around in a bag ? 

How funny she looks as she trots along, 

Trailing her brood o’er the lumps of brown mold ; 

No mail bag more precious, nor band clerk more 
watchful— 

E’en though he were loaded with bags full of gold. 

Tnus Nature teaches her humblest of creatures, 

To guard o’er their young with the tenderest care; 

And tho’ men are wise they may learn from these 
teachers 

Both patience and skill, and of wisdom a share. 





A boy who was kept after school for bad orthog- 
raphy said he was spellbound by the teacher. 


A boy should learn to shut doors in summer to 
keep the flies out; and to do so without slamming. 


So place the nine figures, from one to nine, inclu- 
sive, that they will add one hundred, exactly. E. P. 


Farmer—“ Well, my man, how much do you want 
aday?” Irish laborer: “Shilling a day and youate 
me, or eighteen pence a day, and I ate myself. 


If a horse is sold for one hundred and twenty 
dollars, and twenty per cent is lost, how much 
would have been gained, or lost, if he had been sold 
for a certain sum, one half of two-thirds of which 
was sixty dollars? A.S. 


— 

If you are the happy possessor of a good um- 
brella, it pays to take care.of it. After it has been 
wet, keep it partly open, enough to take out the 
creases, until perfectly dry. If you would prevent 
cutting, don’t strap tightly or keep it in its case. 





A city lady said to her cook in the kitchen: “I 
don’t know what to have to-day for desert. Can 
you make a suggestion?”’? The cook hesitating re- 
plied: * I dont know whether I can or not; butif 
you will tell me how it is made, I will do the best 
I can to make it right.” 


One of the folding chairs which consists of a 
strip of canvas tacked to a light wooden frame | 
makes as comfortable a resting place as a ham- 
mock, and does not disarrange hair and skirts as 
the latter does, The siant of the back may be al- 
tered by a series of notches, and you can put it at 
just the required angle of laziness. 


Did you ever watch the way in which a gourd 
vine climbs? Fastened to the leaves are little spiral 
curled tendrils,which push themselves out, revolv- 
ing as they go till they reach some twig or leaf 
stalk. Once found they seem to seize it eagerly 
with their little fingers, (for in agourd the tendrils 
are branched) and to wrap it around several times 
in their tight embrace. It is wonderful how they | 
will go out of their way in their groping quest 
for something to hold on to, and when they find it 
they look as if they had known beforehand ex- 
actly where to search for it. 


For pic-nics or boating parties, a light flannel or 
wool dress is much more suitable than a white or 
lawn,which is quite sure to become soiled anc dowdy 
looking before the day is over, and will beside add 
a heavy item to the weekly wash. A pretty tennis 
suit is a useful outfit for every young girl, as by its 
wear she can save her more elaborate and expen- 
sive dresses from unsuitable wear and washing, 
and it should be sufficiently loose to allow of per- 
fect’ freedom of motion in every way. A pair of 
canvas tennis shoes will also be more comfortable 
and save more expensive ones from injury, beside 
having the merit of being more fashionable. 


Although the country boy is usually just as in- 
telligent and good-looking as his city cousin, he 
certainly does not carry himself as well. While 
the latter walks with his head up, back straight 
and shoulders thrown back, the country boy is apt 
to have his head hung down, his shoulders droop- 
ing forward and a careless, uneven gait. It is true 
it is more difficult to walk well on soft or uneven 
ground than on a hard, level pavement, but he can 
learn to raise his feet quickly and put them duwn 
firmly, and at any rate to hold his head up and 
throw back his shoulders. This will improve his 
health as well as his appearance, for bent back and 
stooping shoulders crowd together the most prec- 
ious organs of life, and cause weakness and lia- 
bility to disease. Though much of the work on a 
farm requires a stooping position for a part of the 
day, this is true also of employments in the city, 
where young men bend all day over ledgers or tools, 
yet when the day’s work is done, their heads are 
lifted high and their step is springy and light. 


To make good vanilla ice cream, put half a pound 
of sugar and one vanilla bean, split in halves, in- 
to boil in a pint of cream in a farina boiler. Stir 


and scrape out the seeds and soft part from the in- 
side of the bean, and do not waste adrop. If you 
have not a bean, use two tablespoonfuls of extract 


another pint of cold cream and pour into the freezer. 
Pound some ice fine in a coarse bag, and put in al- 
ternate layers with coarse salt in the bucket around 
the can. Turn the crank slowly till it turns hard. 
It ought to take about twenty-five minutes, as it is 
not well to freeze too fast. When frozen, wipe the 
lid and take off carefully so no salt will fall in, take 
out the dasher, scrape it off and beat the cream 
steadily for about ten minutes, then cork up the 
hole where the dasher came out, drain off the wa- 
ter from the ice, repack with ice and salt, throw a 
piece of carpet over and stand away ina cold place 
foran hour or two toripen. If you have no freezer 
a tin pail will answer for a can, and a bucket or 
cask for the ice, It will then have to be stirred 
and beaten occasionally with a wooden ladle while 
freezing. 





A better inheritance to leave children than 
money to maintain them, is the ability to help and 
take care of themselves. Every farmer who has 
boys ought to provide them some kind of a work- 
shop, where the boys may gratify their longing for 
tools, and incarnate their restless activity in “‘some- 
thing todo.” It should be made pleasant, attract- 
ive and comfortable. If room enough, there can 
be a work-bench and vice, a shaving horse, and 
perhaps a small foot-lathe, two or three planes, 
augers of different sizes, a few chisels, drawing- 
kuife, saw and hammer. For those who cannot 


| afford the whole, a part would answer; and to those 


who can, other tools might be added, the cost of the 
tools being but a trifle compared with the advan- 
tages gained, one of which is a real progress in | 
practical education. | 
A young man who can at any time mend sofa, 
chair, rocker, sled, harness, or tin ware, set the | 
clock, repair an umbrella, whitewash a wall, paper 
a room and do a hundred other small jobs, will get | 
through the world far more comfortably and thrilt- 
ily than one who is constantly obliged to send for 


| a mechanic. Besides all this, and greater still, is 


the moral influence of tools in furnishing boys 
something cheerful to do in stormy weather or lei- 
sure hours, and thus weakening any temptation to 
attend those places of diversion, which so often lay 
the foundation of life-long harm to character. 
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CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago. 2 
Can be applied by any 
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FIRE-PROOF ! 
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build or have leaky shin- 
gle op tin roofs send for 
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Mme. Demorest’s Health 


Braces. 


Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy-five 
cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and postage paid to 
every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated Monthly 
Fashion Journal, 





| subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. and 
| nention FaRM JOURNAL, and we will send the braces at once, 
| and make you a subscriber for one year. The Journal contains 


16 pages, beautifully illustrated, covering every possible field of 
| Fashions, fancy work, home decoration, cooking, &c., &c. Add's 
| Demorest Fasbion & Sewing Machine Co., 

17 E. 14th St., New York City. 
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For brook, river, or sea fishing. Made of brass, nickel plated.— 

Will not rust. Takes place of sinker on fish line. Has strong spring 
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ROOFING 


Half the price of tin or shingles. Guaranteed water. 
tight on flat or steep surface, and your man John can 
putiton. Sample free. Mention FaRM JOURNAL. 


STATE SIZE OF ROOF. 


IND. PAINT & ROOFING CO... 
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SMALLEY MFG. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience 

It is through strict adberence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 
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New York; John M. Stahl, of Lilmois, and E. Williams 
of New Jersey. 
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ABOUT MONTANA AGAIN. 

We receive considerable correspondence concern- 
ing Montana, asking for information about that ter- 
ritory, about the soil, climate, rain-fall, business op- 
portunities, government lands, town lots, etc., some 
of which were answered in our correspondence last 
fall, some we reply to privately, and some we can- 
not answer at all. 

Since our visit there has been a most remarkable 
development of the country, thousands of settlers 
have gone upon the new government lands and staked 
out free homes, and thousands more are preparing 
to follow. Great Falls has grown with wonderful 
rapidity as we predicted it would, the new towns of 
Chinook, Glasgow and Box Elder are getting started 
in the Milk River Valley, and Helena is coming into 
greuter prominence, as the State Capital will be 
located there. We are still of the opinion that we 
have held all along since we made our visit, that if 
any young man intends to go west to grow up with 
the country, Montana, in the neighborhood of 
these towns and cities, is well worthy of his careful 
consideration. 

Splendid opportunities are offered also for capital- 
ists to invest their money in business enterprises and 
real estate, much better than will be afforded after 
the territory becomes a State and the millions of fer- 
tile acres now vacant shall have been occupied. 

Since our trip several of the excursion party have 
formed an association for the lucation of a town site, 
and after a thorough exploration of the territory 
fixed upon a point on the Manitoba R. R., near old 
Fort Belknap, as most advantageous for the purpose, 
and have undertaken to lay the foundations of a 
future city. Such a business center was plainly 
demanded by the situation, and presented a legiti- 
mate field for enterprise on the part of those taking 
part. The new town was named ‘ Chinook,” and 
has already taken its place as one of the chief sta- 
tions on what will soon be a trans-continental rail- 
road. A considerable number of buildings have gone 
up the present season, including a railroad depot of 
large dimensions, this being a division headquarters 
of the railroad company. 

The Farm JOURNAL is personally and pecuniarily 
interested in the success of this town. We have in- 
vested some money there for two reasons, first, be- 
cause we believe in the country and want our readers 
to know of it; second, because we thought the in- 
vestment might prove remunerative. The former 
reason is philantropic; the latter is personal ard 
does not claim to be unselfish. When, therefore, we 
commend “ Chinook” among other places, to our 
readers, they will please make allowance for this 
fact, or when we call public attention to Montana, 
that we may be influenced by the aforesaid enter- 
prise. We do not think we are so influenced, but 
rather that our faith in the country has its clearest 
proof in the fact that we have become slightly iden- 
tified with it in the manner mentioned. At all events, 
it is plain to be seen where we stand, and if anybody 
is deceived it will be his own fault, not ours. 





There seems to be a growing tendency on the part 
of the most intelligent people of our country not to 
spend so much money for “‘fire-works” on the Fourth 
of July. They believe they can show their patriot- 
ism just as well in some other way—by Visiting 
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friends, administering to the wants of some unfor- 
tunate neighbor, reading a good paper or magazine, 
taking a long ride with the family over the country 
to see a fine farm or two, a flock of good sheep, a 
herd of famous cattle, or some nice forrest, lake, 
stream, hill or mountain. According to the latter 
plan, there should be just as much enjoyment, less 
risk and expense, and much more learned. 


Quarrel with your neighbor, get into a lawsuit, 
appeal from the Justice’s decision to the District 
Court and from that to the Supreme Court. That’s 
the way to reduce your surplus and help the lawyers 
accumulate theirs. 


There’s a man in this country, and every reader 
knows him, who has one hundred dollars lying in 
one corner of his field, right out in the rain and sun, 
half covered with mud and weeds. His twine-binder 
is out there. 


The point about clicking horses is this: Do not 
have the front shoes extend behind the hoofs. Let 
them come out full and then stop. Make the hind 
shoes light. Do not cut the toes back. 


Don’t lie awake nights wondering what you will 
do with all that feed. If liberal feeding doesn’t 
empty the mows and bins by next May, there will be 
a good price for the surplus. 

Cut the small grain crops early, save the straw 
carefully and feed with bran, cotton-seed meal and 
red clover hay. 

As long, young man, as you put a pretty face above 
industrious hands, you haven’t sense enough to be 
married. 

Fully seventy-five per cent. of the worrying in this 
life is in reference to accidents or ills which never 
come. 

Some way, the corn field does not know it if the 
boys are allowed to fish for a half day. 

Keep a fresh horseradish or cabbage leaf in your 
hat and bricks out. 

Set this down: Good roads enhance the price of 
farms. 

















(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 





Ts not the Preservative Co., Moab, Utah, a fraud? 
They sell a recipe for canning without heat. 
Prospect, Md. C. McF. 


All preservatives of this kind are dangerous to 
health and life. 


The American Grocer names four brands of oil 
put up in this country, packed in bottles with la- 
bels, neck stripes, corks and caps to indicate to con- 
sumers that they are buying genuine foreign olive 
oil, whereas it is cotton-seed oil, pure and simple. 
The packers are frank enough to state the truth 
when they offer it to the jobbers. 


It may well be asked, who owns the land in the 
United States? There are 2,720,283 acres of land in 
Massachusetts. Thirty foreign individuals or com- 
panies owing allegiance to other governments, own 
21,241,900 acres, or enough to make ten states like 
Massachusetts. There is twice as much land owned 





by aliens in the United States as is owned in Ire 
jJand by Englishmen. One company alone, The 
Holland Land Co., holds 4,500,000 acres. 


If the value of dogs is measured by their cost 
Connecticut ought to be proud of her canines, The 
Board of Agriculture says: From partial reports 
obtained we learn that 2,119 sheep were killed; 
maimed, 531. Damages paid by towns for sheep 
killed and maimed, $10,729; by owners of dogs, $636. 
Number of dogs registered, 32,415; dog tax collected, 
$41,100. Number of sheep in the State, 50,000. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Every FARM JOURNAL reader will be glad to see 
in this month’s portrait gallery, the bright, hand- 
some, jolly face—though the artist has not brought 
out the jolly part as it exists in the subject—of our 
long-time contributor, RosE PARK, and we shall 
tellas many of the good things we know of her as 
we can find room for. 

She was born a good deal less than fifty years 
ago,in Grant Co., Indiana, of Scotch parentage, 
left a homeless orphan at six years of age, and 
stranded in a family of Friends of Missinnewa, 
who cared for her as their own, giving her the ad- 
vantages of their denominational school until, at 
fifteen, she began teaching herself, her first effort be- 
ing a subscription school. Seven years she taught, 
in the meantime migrating to [llinois, where she 
married and settled down to be a farmer’s wife, 
witha farm ouly partly paid for, and an annual bill 
of $400 interest on the mortgage. Here she toiled, in 
the household, the field and the barn—anywhere 
that she was most needed—and though poverty 
was grim as death and strong as fate, by her toil 
she upheld the hands of her husband unti) they 
conquered and drove the relentless tyrant from 
their door forever. She grew strawberries, kept 
bees, cared for her household and “ wrote for the 
papers,” winning competence and wide recognition 
for ability in all these varied fields of labor. Since 
her life has come to be one of greater ease and com- 
fort she has not forgotten its graceful charities nor 
failed in good works. In 1884 she was one of the 
workers who accompanied Clara Barton as she 
steamed down the Mississippi to the rescue of the 
sufferers by the great flood. She knows little of 
city ways, having lived all her life in the country, 
and isasplendid specimen of American country 
womanhood, and insists upon it that she has “the 
best husband in the world.” 

“Rose Park” is the pleasing nom de plume under 
which this good woman writes exclusively for the 
FARM JOURNAL, but the readers of others have 
shared the pleasure of her writings as “* Hail Colum- 
bia,’ and other aliases. We respect her will that 
she shall be known only by the name which she 
has given to the public, but violate no confidence 


when we say that she is one of the best of wives 
and mothers, and that one of her daughters is a 
teacher of recognized ability. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK, 

There is acheerful feeling in business circles on ac- 
count of the bright promise of a bountiful harvest. 

The wool market favors the seller, and it is 
thought this state of affairs will continue for some 
time to come. 

The Australian wheat crop is reported 1,000,000 
bushels short, while New Zealand has a surplus of 
4,000,000. But little wheat will be exported to Europe 
from these colonies. 














The splendid exhibition of American farm pro- 
ducts now making at the World’s Exposition at 
Paris, should do much to increase the foreign de- 
mand for our goods. 


The consumption of beef and pork in this coun- 
try appears to be declining, and poultry products, 
fruits and vegetables, formerly regarded as luxu- 
ries, are gradually taking their places. So says the 
National Stockman. 


The general outlook as to fruit of all sorts is more 
encouraging for the consumer than for the pro- 
ducer. Limited areas will be affected by local cir- 
cumstances, but abundant facilities for distribution 
will equalize distances, _ 


The prospect for large crops of small grain con- 
tinues favorable. This is especially true of wheat, 
the crop of which is likely to be the largest ever 
harvested in this country. 


The outlook is not at all rosy for the farmer who 
follows in the old ruts made by the fathers. The 
times have changed, and no business has changed 
more than the farming business, 


Recent events make it probable that flax culture 
for the fibre as well as for the seed it contains, will 
be an important farm industry at no distant day. 
Ten million dollars are now sent abroad for the 
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fibre and seed that might just as well go into the 
pockets of American farmers. 


Col. James Wood, President of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, thinks there is an op- 
portunity for eastern farmers to make a profit on 
the breeding of draft horses. The western horses, 
fed on corn and reared on soft soil, are not tough 
enough in feet and constitution for “rough and 
tumble” work. 





THE FARM. 
* * the flood-tide of the year, 
The glad mid-summer time 
When all things bright and fair are here 
And earth is in its prime. 


Shorten up the teeth of the cultivator as the corn 
grows. 


If you plow early for wheat, as you should, keep 
the roller close after the plow. 


Usually it’s the weed that springs up after the corn 
is laid by that makes work for the next season. 


To prevent early frosts catching the buckwheat 
sow it as near as possible toJuly l. As we said 
before, it is safe to try the Japanese. 


Clover sown among corn at the last cultivating, 
and plowed down for the next crop, is a cheap and 
practical way of capturing the fugitive nitrogen so 


much needed. 
= 


A western farmer saved his barley and corn from 
the chinch bug by throwing two furrows Sostthes, 
staking asix-inch board on edge on top of the back- 
ing and keeping the boards smeared with kerosene 
and coal tar. “ag 
Both ready-made eto and agricul- 
tural chemicals can be obtained in Baltimore of 
W. S. Powell, 217 Bowly’s wharf, and agents are 
wanted. Many F. J. readers are using Powell’s 
fertilizers with success, _ 


J.O.S. asks “ what will cure club foot in cabbage.”’ 
Nothing; but if he will place a handful of wood 
ashes around the cabbage when he transplants it, 
it will prevent the club foot every time. 

McKean, Pa. al G. W. WASHBURN. 

If you don’t grow wheat it may pay to set the 
early potato ground in cabbage. Flat Dutch or 
Drumhead, set 34% by 2 feet, fertilized with a good 
compost manure, will bring a crop. The Winning- 
stadt set late makes nice heads for barreling. Set 
them 18 by 33 inches, 


London Purple as an insecticide is stronger and 
cheaper than Paris Green. It is also lighter than 
Paris Green and mixes better with water. Experi- 
ence has taught the writer that there is danger of 
scorching the foliage with the Purple, and that 
where one pound of the green would be used one- 
half or three-quarters of 2 pound of Purple is 
sufficient. 


The experience of many growers of potatoes in 
the Middle States the past spring is leading them 
to inquire how they can grow their own seed, or 
where they can get good seed for early planting. 
They may find a hint ina letter we have received 
from Heury L. Upshur, Eastville, Va., describing 
the method of growing second-crop potatoes in his 
section. We give his letter somewhat condensed :— 
We let the vines of the first crop become dead, or 
nearly so (this occurs July 1 to 10), then dig and 
spread the tubers in a thin layer under the shade 
of a tree or in a cool cellar, where they are allowed 
to remain from three to four weeks. We split the 
tubers the long way through the middle when pre- 
paring them to plant, planting them soon after 
cutting. We mark the ground with a one-horse 
plow. This should be done late in the afternoon 
and the seed dropped into the freshly opened fur- 
row, and allowed to remain over night that they 
may absorb as much moisture as possible. Early 
the next morning, before the sun gets high, we turn 
two furrows on them. 

We grow a late crop also from seed grown the 
previous fall. Each plan has its advantages. ~ | 
the latter we are more certain to get a good stand. 
In using seed from the spring crop, if we get a good 
stand, the crop is larger per acre, as they are later 
in coming up and the bugs do not molest them so 
much as they do the earlier ones. We cultivate 
two or three times with an Iron Age Cultivator 
and lay by with an ordinary pane making a broad 
flat ridge. We do not usea hoe. I know no good 
reason why Virginia farmers should not supply 
second-crop seed for March and April planting. 


WIRE AND IRON FENCES. 


‘he old-fashioned post and rail fence and other 
forms of wooden fences are fast giving place to the 
various forms of wire or combinations of iron and 
wood. The barbarous and wicked barbed wire, 

: ———— which the FARM 
JOURNAL hasal- 

S ways denounced, 

is less popular than 
formerly and is be- 
ing supplanted by 
the better styles of 
fencing to which 
we call attention 
here. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents afew meshes 
oftheSedgwick 
Woven Wire. It is 
woven in meshes 
of various sizes 
fie 1. from 4 x &% inches 

up to5x8inches. The latter size is made of heavy 
wire and is recommended for a general farm fence, 
The Sedgwick Bros., have lately made a great re- 
duction in the price of all their goods. In combi- 

















nation with the twisted steel post recently illus- 
trated in the F. J.,and sold by Edw. Sutton, 300 
Market St., Phila., this woven wire makes a fence 
that will stand for a generation and is also “ neat 
and pretty too.” 

A section of the Expanded Metal Co’s. fence is 
shown at Fig. 2. This is made by stamping a sheet 
of steel and then 
drawing it out 
into diamond 
Shaped meshes, 
very much as our 
mothers used to 
cut and expand 
fly paper to hang ‘* 
on the ceiling. | 
The expanded ' 
metal can be read- 
ily stapled to 
wooden posts, but a 
the company Fig, 2. 
make a steel post expressly adapted to this new 
style of fencing. 

The steel picket fence made by the Hartman 
Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., is well suited to fencing 
lawns and village yards. We noticed it recently 
around the farm yard of one of our subscribers, 
and were pleased with its appearance. The com- 
pany also make a strong and cheap field fence. 

The fence made by the Barnes Patent [ron Fence 
Co., Easton, Pa., is wrought iron rail fence, the rails 
being fastened at the ends to iron posts in such a 
way as to make it strong and serviceable. 

The cheapest fence of all is that made of plain 
wire and angle or T iron posts. Of this we have 
spoken before. Plain ribbon wire and the buck- 
thorn wire are quite popular and the cost is not 
much greater than plain wire. If your local store- 






keeper cannot or will not er you with wire, | 


write to J. M. Vance & Co., 211 Market St., Phila., 
or to the Buckthorn Fence Co., Trenton, N. J. 

A combined wire and wooden picket fence is now 
coming into common use and we hear it highly 
commended. There are two classes of machines 
for making it: One weaves it into rolls, to be put 
up as required, and the other weaves the pickets 
into the wire after it is stretched on the posts. 8. 
H. Garrett, Mansfield, Ohio, makes a good machine 
of the latter kind. 

While our readers may not wish to build fences 
in July, it is a good time to get circulars and look 
up the fence question at leisure, and so be ready to 
go ahead when the time comes for building. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 
Set the roots of long-legged cabbage plants down 
deep. Pull off the outside leaves of large plants 
before setting. 


As soon as the raspberries are gathered, the culti- 
vator should be started and kept going to hasten 
the growth and ripening of the wood as well as to 
subdue weeds. 


Iam troubled with snails eating my cucumberand 
squash plants. How can I get rid of them? H.W.F. 

Dust with air-slaked 1ime. If not effective try 
Pyrethrum. The lime is better when freshly slaked. 
Take the burned stone lime and moisten just 
enough to make a dry-slake. 


Tomatoes for distant markets should be picked 
when the green color fades into a greenish white, 
or just before they begin to show the red color. If 
picked too green they rot; if left to color they be- 
come too soft. In the dark, close air of a freight 
car they will ripen on the way. 

To renew the old strawberry patch, plow away 
from each side of the row leaving it but six or eight 
inches wide. Thin out the plants in the row, leav- 
ing only the young and vigorous, and pull out all 
weeds. When this is done clean out the middles 
by the use of a cultivator with narrow teeth. 


Gather cabbage and turnip seed when two-thirds 
or less of the seed re are ripe. When the first 
pods of radish seed turn brown, and the downy 
tufts begin to show on the lettuce seed cut off, leav- 
ing the stems long, and spread in a loft to ripen 
and dry. Beware of the Bye they will gather 
the seed “free gratis” if it is left to ripen. 


= 

Four and a half feet apart is close enough for the 
rows of celery that is to be banked where it grows. 
This for the half-dwarf varieties; the giant kinds 
need even more room. It saves labor in banking 
to plant celery in drills a little below the level, say 
four to six inches, but on flat land or wet soil there 
is danger of flooding in heavy rains and covering 
the heart of the plant with soil. In such cases care 
must be taken to secure drainage for the drills. 


The rust or blight of the melon vine is caused by 
fungus that grows in the tissues of the leaves. It 
generally appears after a rain, or during a foggy, 
murky spell of weather. We know of no cure, as the 
disease is not detected until the damage is done. 
As a preventive the Agricultural Department 
recommend the application of the following: Dis- 
solve one pound of sulphate of copper in a gallon 
of hot water; to this solution add one pintof liquid 
ammonia, a little at a time, until all the copper is 


precipitated ; the liquid is then turbid and blue in 
color. d two or three gailons of water and let 
stand to settle. Pour off the clear liquid, which 
contains sulphate of ammmonia—the compound 
which causes the burning of the leaves. Then pour 
upon the precipitate left in the vessel just enough 
liquid ammonia to dissolve it. The result is a clear 
liquid of a beautiful deep blue color. When required 
for use, dilute to twenty-two gallons. Thoroughly 
wet the leaves by spraying, but do not drench them. 
Apply when the conditions for the propagation of 
the fungus seem to be favorable. 
THE BERRY MARKET. 

Many F. J. readers feel discouraged because of the 
ruling prices of small fruits, Strawberries have been 
plenty and of fair quality, but in many cases the 
grower has not netted one-half cent per quart. There 
are three ways to help us to better prices, and the 
three ways should be combined as far as possible. 
One way is to reduce the size of our plantations 
and increase the size and quality of the fruit by 
better care; another way is to foster a home market 
and sell as much as possible near by; another way, 
feasible only in berry districts where many grow- 
ers at present ~_ to such centres as New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, is to form a combination 
with their best man for agent, and make an effort 
to place a certain proportion of their fruit in the 
hands of responsible dealers in smaller towns and 
cities which now depend on New York city for their 
supply. The fruit thus placed should be of a guar- 
anteed grade and engaged at a stipulated price. 
Delaware and south Jersey berries have sold freely 
in towns and villages near New York for 13, 15 and 
18 cents per quart. These same berries did not 

robably net the grower more than 1 cent. We 
velieve that they could be made to net the grower 
6 or 7 cents. E. D. PUTNEY, Brentwood, N. Y. 





THE ORCHARD. 

A good wash for trees is made by adding one quart 
of soft soap to two gallons of water, and when the miz- 
ture is heated add a pint of crude carbolic acid. The 
scent of the carbolic acid is enduring, and it is espe- 
cially distasteful to insects. 


Never plow an orchard in the summer. 
Get June budded peach trees if you can. 
Cut off the “suckers ”’ from newly grafted trees. 


Make diligent inquiry after the borer in the 
quince and peach trees. 


J.B. Moore, introducer of Moore’s Early Grape, 
is authority for the following on thinning fruit: 
Few workmen have the courage to thin peaches 
sufficiently. The work must be done as soon as 
the crop has set, and the early dropping has ceased ; 
or when the peaches are about the size of walnuts, 
The hardening of the stones afterward exhausts 
the tree. He said a good rule was to pick off as 
Many as you think ought to be removed, and then 
take off half the remainder. A better and more 
definite rule is to leave the fruit at stated distances 
on the branches, or about four inches apart for 
small varieties, and five or six inches for larger 
ones. It is well to observe this rule where the crop 
has not been killed this year, and where the 
trees are bearing abundantly. Orchardists should 
bear in mind that thinning, properly performed, 
does not lesson the bulk of the crop, as the speci- 
mens grow so much larger that the same number 
of bushels remain.’ The same rule applies to ap- 
ples, pears, quinces, &c. 

There are several ways of inducing fruitfulness 
in trees, the prints aoa. in all cases to check 
the growth of wood. One is to get the ground in 
with a grass sod; another is to cut off a portion of 
the roots; another, to cut off the new growth of 
wood in August, so as to throw the sap into the 
lateral branches which contain the incipient fruit- 
buds; another is totake the bark all off the trunk 
in a circle three or four inches long. The latter op- 
eration should be done in early July. We know of 
a young and thrifty apple tree brought into bear- 
ing in this way, the entire bark having been striped 
off three feet of the trunk. This was done July 4 
1884, and the following year the tree bore its firs 
crop of apples. Healthy, new bark now covers the 
trunk that was strip 3 


In a recent number of F. J., a subscriber at Pleas- 
ant Lake, Mass., having an orchard of natural fruit 
trees thirty or thirty-five years old, asks if he shall 
cut it down and start anew, or graft. The Editor 
seems to favor the former, saying it would be use- 
less to graft such trees. I have had much to do 
with fruit in my day, and I can take bis orchard if 
the trees are thrifty, and in five years can put bear- 
ing tops on them, and will get more fruit than he can 
get in fifteen years from young trees, and the trees 
will be good for forty years. About thirty-five years 
since I purchased a town lot adjoining an old or- 
chard, which took in one tree not less than thirty 
years old. Finding the fruit poor, the following 
spring I grafted it in about eight limbs, rangin 
from one and a half totwo inches in diameter, wit 
gillyflower scions from a bearing tree, lt took about 
five years to clear out the old branches, and by that 
time I had a nice new top which had already borne 











several years. Fifteen years agoa tenant told me 
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he picked that fall from it over thirty bushels nice 
fair fruit, and two years since I, with the present 
owner, was looking at that tree with its forty bush- 
€!8 ripe apples hanging gracefully amongst its dark 
bright follage, and he remarked, that it is the hand- 
somest apple tree he ever saw. I am thus particu- 
ar for there are no doubt many of your patrons in 
the same fix with the inquirer, and I would say 
whilst old serubby trees with large limbs may be 
worthless, any apple tree not over thirly vears old, 
if having thrifty bright limbs, especially uprights, 
can be changed into any variety you wish in a very 
few years. Gro. LEIGHTON, Beaumont, Pa, 


The best method of propagating the peach, plum 
and cherry is by budding, and August is a good 
month in which to do it. The first thing to dois 
to cut your buds, which should be taken from a 
vigorous shoot of this season’s growth. Make a 
drawing cut, beginning half an inch below the bud, 
going just deep enough to keep below the bark,and 
cut off a thin slice of wood beneath the bud. Make 
acut across a quarter of an inch above the bud, thus 
severing it from the shoot, It is now ready for in- 
sertion into the stock. The stock 
should not be over three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. To pre- 
pare the stock for the bud make a 
T-shaped incision just through the 
bark, asshown on the left of draw- 
ing. A skillful budder will lift the 
edges of the bark of the perpen- 
dicular cut with the knife as he 
makes the cross cut, and insert 
the bud at once. Some persons 
use the thumb-nail for this pur- 
pose and others a quill, shaped 
like a blunt toothpick. If the point of the bud is 
once entered and the bark is in the right condition, 
it can easily be pushed down to the position shown 
in the centre of the illustration. The budded stock 
must now be tied, as shown on the right, with bass- 
wood string, or candle wick, tight enough to hold 
the bud firmly to the stock. As soon as the bud 
takes, which will be in ten or fourteen days, the 
bandage should be removed. The bud lies dormant 
until spring, when the stock should be cut back to 
within two inches of the bud, and when the shoot 
from the bud is a few inches high, this stump may 
be cut down close to the shoot. The operation is 
quite easy and simple, and we hope our FARM 
JOURNAL boys will try their hands at it this fall. 





NOTES BY A PRACTICAL ORCHARDIST. 

It isa question, and quite an important one, with 
persons who think of engaging in orcharding, What 
and how many varieties shall I raise to make the 
enterprise the most profitable? and to settle the 
question satisfactorily requires no little considera- 
tion. It is a point in which each one must, in a 
great measure, decide for himself, taking the adap- 
tability of his soil and climate for this or that va- 
riety into consideration. One mistake to be avoided, 
is setting too many varieties; this, no doubt, is 
what makes many who engage in orcharding ona 
small scale think that it is not profitable. They 
have, perhaps, one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred trees, consisting of ten or twelve different va- 
rieties, and consequently find it difficult to dispose 
of them to advantage, while on the contrary a large 
quantity of one or two varieties will attract the 
heavy dealers to purchase,it being much more prof- 
jtable to them and easier to handle than the same 
amount would be divided into several varieties. 

A small orchard of four or five hundred trees, it 
seems to us, should not consist of more than two 
or three varieties, while a large orchard should not 
have more than four or five of the leading varieties, 
to be the most profitable. As to what the varieties 
shall be requires, as before stated, no little consid- 
eration. One man cannot assume to decide for all; 

each must follow his own judgment in a great 
measure, basing his judgment on the adaptation 
of his soil and climate for certain varieties. The 
fact does not need to be argued, yet seems in many 
cases to be overlooked, that all varieties do not do 
equally well in all places in the New England and 
neighboring states. Thus, here in western Massa- 
chusetts, the Baldwin is perfectly at home, but it is 
aimost impossible for us to grow asmooth, fair New- 
town pippin, while seventy-five miles to the west of 
us, on the Hudson river, it grows to great perfec- 
tion. The demands of the market should also be 
taken into consideration, for there are sume varie- 
ties that are more in demand than others, from the 
fact of being better known among consumers and 
are hence easier to dispose of in large quantities, 
and consequently more profitable to raise. 

So far as our experience has shown us, for a sour 
apple, one that is of a high red color, is more sale- 
able than a lighter color, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Rhode Island Greening: while fora 
sweet apple, a light color is more popular, some- 
thing like the Talman’s Sweet, although there are 
other winter sweets that we think equaily as 
good, such as the Lady’s Sweet, of a handsome red 
color and very fine flavor, that would be more 
popular if better known by consumers. 

Another point for the orchardist to bear in mind, 
is the selection of such varieties as will not bruise 
easily in harvesting and packing, and that will bear 
shipment to market and open in good condition. 

For autumn apples, should recommend the Gra- 
venstein, William’s Favorite, and Porter, where 


they do well, with the Dy agp a largely in favor 
of the Gravenstein. ith present information, 
should plant very sparingly of Russets, as with 
the increase of cold storage the Baldwin will super- 
sede them in popular demand. Taken for all uses, 
we consider the Baldwin the best winter apple, and 
lor its thriftiness of growth and great productive- 
ness should recommend it for extensive cultivation, 
as being the most profitable variety. 

If L were to divide a piece of land into thirds for 
orcharding, should plant Baldwins first, Rhode 
Island Greenings second, although they have the 
tailing of tenderness in handling, and for the third 
choice should plant more Baldwins. This is not an 
extensive choice to be sure, and there are many 
other excellent varieties, but for prosit we consider 
these the best, 

Williamsburg, Mass. F. C. RICHARDS. 

NOTES BY THE EpiroR—Mr. Richards gives good 
advice, especially in regard to planting few varie- 
ties, The sorts named are best for his locality—any 
one going into the business of apple growing for 
market, can easily find out which are the best va- 
rieties in his own neighborhood. As a rule the 
“best two” are enough. In parts of Penna. the 
Smith's Cider and Ridge Pippin are most valuable ; 
in the Central States Ben Davis, Willow and Rome 
Beauty excel ail others for profit. 

We shall be glad to hear further from Mr. Richards. 


ADV ERTISEMENTS, 
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read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe ét is to your 
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Judge Biggle figuring up his profits. 








HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 


This little book contains a portion of 
the experiences of Jacob Biggle in his 
high farming at Elmwood, and is illustra- 
ted, the artist presenting the Judge, Har- 
riet, Tim, Mike and the Twins in various 
attitudes, all interesting and many amus- 
ing. The book contains 48 pages, with 
over 25 illustrations. Those interested 
in Judge Biggle and his writings may do 
well to send for a copy. Price, by mail, 
20 cents, or 10 two-cent stamps. Address 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are iis Strongest Foris. 











By the words of our mouth we may affect to adore 
religion, but it is by the work of our lives that we 
adorn religion. 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care ; 
To stay at home is best. 
Weary, and homesick, and distressed, 
They wander East, they wander West, 
_ And are baffled, and beaten, and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt ; 
To stay at home is best. 
Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest ; 
O'er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky ; 
To stay at home is best. 


There never was a heart. truly great and generous 
that was not also cender and compassionate. 


The hand that loves its work does it well. 











STHR ALMIGHTY £.” 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

I am fully persuaded in my own mind that there 
would not be so many heartaches and heavy bur- 
dens to bear in this world, if people more generally 
would consider others as well as themselves; and 
they would be permanently better off and win for 
themselves something of that good name which is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, if, instead of 
thinking first, last and all the time how their trans- 
actions will affect their own pockets and conditions, 
they would mix in alittle consideration as to conse- 
quences to other people. 

I was led into this train of reflection by the peru- 
sal of a letter from a Nebraska farmer’s wife, who 
after telling a great deal about how they are con- 
ducting their home and farm affairs, among the rest, 
stating, ‘*we have two good girls hired for the sea- 
son at two dollars and fifty cents per week, and the 
neighbors predict our ruin,” and showing couclu- 
sively to her own mind that there is nothing the 
matter with them, but it is the aforesaid neighbors 
who can’t make farming pay, she winds up cheer- 
fully and with great self-complacency by saying ‘‘ we 
commenced with almost nothing, and if we fail on 
account of keeping two girls we shall be as well off 
as When we started.” Then in a sort of a womanly 
codicil she adds, ** Don't you think the Head of the 
Sidneys had a boil when Mary wrote her March let- 
ter?” This last clause touched the Sidney Lead 
where he is weak. Boils have been his chief ailment. 
In years gone by he had regular mass meetings of 
them, big, little and intermediate sizes all fraterniz- 
ing together, but after much ineffectual poulticing 
and plastering, I proceeded to dry him up with dock 
root tea, and it has been fifteen years or more since 
he has had any complaint of any sort, except an occa- 
sional eruption from the mouth, some of which have 
been reproduced in my F. J. papers. So it would 
take a very strong maguifier to trace the connecting 
link between a Sidney boil and my March letter. 

If I am living twenty five years from now I should 
like to hear again from the Nebraska farmer’s wife. 
I have seen people nearer home than she is who have 
spread out on borrowed capital, and set up a style 
of living becoming those who own thousands, and 
run along for years on the, if-I-lose-it-is’nt-my-loss 
basis, and I have lived to see them one by one fizzlng 
out, losing the borrowed money they commenced 
with, and along with it the good name which is a 
better possession than riches. Now I ask in all sin- 
cerity, is it not better to be poor and act poor while 
young, than to be turned out late in life without 
money and without friends—for friends will be scarce 
when one has debts all about him that he can not 
pay. Is not the one who loans money entitled to 
any consideration? Does it make the case any bet- 
ter for the losers that the lost money is not their own, 
and ‘‘ we shall be as well off as when we started?” 
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How the ‘‘Almighty I” crops out in this expression. 
Honesty is good for the soul, and the Nebraska farm- 
er’s wife is at least honest in letting us know by her 
own words, what so many others only express in 
deeds, that they don’t care a fig how much of other 
people’s money they lose so they are none the worse 
off themselves. Every one who borrows money know- 
ing that he could not repay were he called to a final 
settlement of his affairs is a robber; and he who 
endorses the note of another when it would take all 
his substance to pay his own debts, thus enabling 
money to be obtained under false pretences is a cheat 
and aswindler. ‘‘ Going security” means that you 
have the power to make secure, and if the principal 
can not pay you can, and any endorsement that.does 
not contemplate this fact is a fraud. And yet these 
things are going on all the time, and men are some- 
times permitted to continue their nefarious practices 
for a long time, but sooner or later they come to a 
road that has no turning; like Jerusalem of old. 
they must receive of the Lord’s Land double for all 
their sins. 

It is a beautiful sight to see a young couple begin- 
ning on limited means and counting the cost of 
everything, accepting this and refusing that, as is 
consistent, or inconsistent with their purse, and thus 
mounting the ladder by slow but sure footing, with 
the happy consciousness of owing nothing they can 
not pay. I recently made a very delightful visit to 
the snug home of such beginners, and I am sure 
their willingness to keep their wants a little below 
their earnings, will be rewarded in good time with 
the comfort of competence. It is high time that 
young people ceased trying to start where their par- 
ents leave off. They can not in safety do it, and if 
they could half the zest of their lives would be gone. 
The stimulus to economy and industry is needed to 
make a perfect home, and lead the rising generation 
into paths of usefuiness and peace. The world owes 
no one @ living. If he adds nothing to its work, 
makes no One the happier for his being ir it, and 
simply stands around in the way, a soft figure for 
somebody else to clothe, a yawning chasm for food 
and drink he is too lazy to provide, he can not fall 
back ou the old nonsense, ‘* The world owes me a livy- 
ing,” for it owes nothing to those who do nothing for 
it; and all such had better die the first chance they 
get, for no one will grieve. 

Many a pair are setting out in life at this time, und 
may they take timely warning by the mistakes of 
those who have gone before and know that there is 
but one road to success, and that is to keep within 
their incomes. It is very hard for farmers of limi- 
ted means to do this just now, but it must be done 
or worse things will follow. Those who borrow 
heavily and feel comfortable in so doing because 
they have nothing to risk, and if lost it will not be 
their loss, will sometime wake up to know how mad 
were their acts. 

In money making, as in some other things, it is 
surest to make haste slowly. The fortunes that come 
easy, go still easier. And even if no fortune is ever 
accumulated, that home is happiest where honesty 
reigns, where others’ rights are weighed, and where 
it would be esteemed an overwhelming disgrace not 
to religiously meet all promises to pay. The poet 
says truly: 

** Nature is kind if our desires are pure, 

And strews rich blesiings everywhere around us; 


While Fortune, it we pant in her pursuit, 
Too often grants her favors to confound us. 


Fresh air and sunshine, flowers, and health, and love— 
These are endowments if we learn to prize them; 
The wise man’s treasures better worth than gold, 
And none but fools and wicked men despise them.” 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK. 

What makes folks have the blues, and what’s the 
use of it anyway ? 

It does not do a particle of good to go moping 
around with a face like a coffin, making all the friends 
you meet miserable. Be cheerful, laugh, talk, tell 
funny stories, and be light-hearted on principle. 

Don’t pet your troubles and hug them to your 
bosom. and they they will flee from you. This is 
the kind of advice to give other folks. But when 
a fellow’s own liver gets out of whack, and the over- 
flowing bile spreads gangrene through his system, 
making all things, animate and inanimate, appear 
in the same dull light to him; when he feels that 
he’d just as soon die here and now, or perhaps a lit- 
tle sooner ; when life, as he looks forward to it, seems 
one dead level, dry and barren, with no green oasis 








to cheer him and beckon him on; when yesterday, 
to-day and forever look like the beads on a string; 
when he distrusts absent friends, and wonders what 
they are offended about, when he snubs those who 
are near and dear if they try to sympathyze with 
him; when the coffee is bitter and the bread sour, 
the meat too salt and the potatoes watery, and he 
even refuses a slice of that two-story pie that he is 
always so fond of, then bis finances lower at him, 
and that haunting vision of the poor-house looms 
up in the distance. Then there’s a pain in his head, 
and when we apply a vinegar poultice he finds that 
the pain isn’t exactly in his head, but in his heart, 
and from there it shifts to his liver and his spleen, 
then his legs ache and he has cold shivers chasing 
each other up his back. He isn’t sick enough to go 
to bed; cards could not make him lie still, he is weak 
in the knees and sick at the pit of his stomach, but 
he doesn’t need the doctor, nor any medicine. 

He goes sadly to his work and comes back in an 
hour feeling that he is going to drop off, and half 
wishing that he might, and goes to wondering if there 
will be many at the funeral and if folks will miss him. 

Then some one comes that he hasn’t seen for a good 
while, the weather changes, sunshine and hope are 
let into his heart and he takes hold of the burdens 
of life again, and goes to fighting the world man- 
fully for his share of the good things that it contains, 
aud that demon ‘the blues” has departed. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 

Has every farm as well as village reader of the 
F. J. got an oil or gasoline stove to use during the 
heated term that is now upon us? It is probably 
safe to say that not one in ten has. 

A word to you, farmers: If you have got money 
to buy tobacco, or a riding plow or cultivator (to 
save you tiresome walking), do you go straight to 
town and buy your wife a stove that will save her 
from working in the atmosphere almost of an oven 
for the next three months, 

Do you not know that cooking and baking, iron- 
ing and washing, can be done and hardly raise the 
temperature of the room so that it would be no- 
ticed? Iam afraid you have not been as anxious 
to seek out improvements for indoor work as for 
outdoor. But never mind; you did not think, that 
was all. You will see to this matter, now it is 
brought to your notice. 

When you are in town buy a barrel of oil, and 
then, if you want to do the thing up brown, as 
some farmers do, get a galvanized iron tank or can, 
holding about 60 gal., with a pump attached to fiil 
your little can with. Tank and pump will eost you 
about $6. Pump the oil through the bung hole of 
your barrel into the can and tkere is no farther 
loss from leakage or evaporation, and you can sell 
the barrel back. 

Your wife won’t have to be dinging at you then 
every time you go to town to get the oil can filled. 
You will save money also. 

Some prefer to burn gasoline in stove; but the 
writer likes oil best, as it is safer,and then the 
same burning fluid does for lamps too, thus mak- 
ing less trouble. 

The cost of oil, bought by the barrel, to cook with, 
1s about the same here as villagers pay for wood. 

Stove and ojl will cost a little money; but when 
you come in from riding your binder some hot 
noon, smiling and fresh almost as in the morning, 
your conscience will smite yon if you see your wife 
all wearied out from working over the hot cook- 
stove—obliged to do her work the hardest way. 
You will think of what the F. J. said, now see if 
you don’t, and it will hurt you. 

Dear male friends, did you ever think that your 
wives and daughters and maid servants (daughters 
of some one) have to spend a large part of their 
time in the kitchen, and that you have a duty to 
perform in seeing to it that that room is well lighted 
and so arranged as to be easily ventilated? The 
kitchen of the farm house should be as pleasant as 
any room in the house. It should be a room built 
out by itself (a wing or L), if possible, so there could 
be an outside door and window on each side to give 
plenty of air and sunlight, and the window sash 
should be hung with weights, both upper and lower 
ones. Then a porch on each side would makea 
work room that you might well be proud of, that 
is, if you have wire screens in the doors and win- 
dows to keep all flies out, and a pump inside, and 
a wood or coal house opening out of the kitchen, 
in the rear, for winter use. 

This is the F. J.’s idea of a first-class farmer's 
kitchen. How near does yours come to it? 

If you are very far behind hadn’t you better let 
that barn go one year longer and fix up the kitchen, 
so it will be real comfortable for the queen of your 
home to work in? 

Don’t trust your own judgment too much in this 
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matter; but ask your partner if your kitchen is up 
to our standard. And then both of you remember 
that there cannot be perfect health for indoor 
workers, very long, without light, sunshine and 
plenty of pure air. 

‘““Why not mix yeast right into the whole bulk 
of the flour, and allow bread but one rising before 
being placed in the pans?”’ Since our Editor asks 
“‘why,” I may be permitted to say that although 
bread raised in this way may be sweet, light and 
palatable, it is not as fine grained as when a sponge 
is first made. The oftener bread, or more especially 
biscuit dough, is kneaded down and set to raise 
again short of acidity, the more it gains in deli- 
cacy. Here is a good and long tried recipe for yeast 
for hot weather: Boil two ounces of best hops in 
four quarts of water for half an hour; strain, and 
let;the liquor cool to new milk warmth. Then add 
asmall bandful of salt and half a pound of brown 
sugar. 
the liquor and mix well together. 
warm place, and in two days add three pounds of 
potatoes boiled and mashed. Stir frequently while 
rising, which kt will do without other yeast, in from 
two to three days, if kept warm enough. This yeast 
will keep sweet a much longer time than the ordi- 
nary kind. OLD MOTHER CRICKET. 

Men do not think of doing by hand any of the 
work on the farm that can be done by machinery 
or horse power, and where hand labor to some ex- 
tent is necessary, the best implements are provided 
for doing it; the hoes are light, the axes and saws 
kept sharp, while it probably never occurs to him 
that his wife and her helpers are spraining their 
wrists wringing clothes, crumbling the bread with 
dull knives, or chopping the meat for hash witha 
dull old cleaver, making it indeed a “ mangled sac- 
rifice.” Every woman in these days is supposed to 
have a sewing machine, she ought as inevitably to 
have a clothes wringer, (we do not mention a wash- 
ing machine because so many of them do not do 
what is claimed for them),a good stove with modern 
improvements, an Enterprise Meat Chopper, with 
which she can make up the cold meats into dishes 
never dreamed of in old times, and above all water 
end fuel supplied in the most convenient way. We 
do not mention a knitting machine, because now- 
a-days woven hosiery is so cheap that there is no 
need of knitting except as a recreation. Good ma- 
chinery, well taken care of, is a good investment 
inside or outside a home. 

Several persons have desired to know how to 
make water crackers, and we at first wondered 
why any one should want to go to the trouble of 
making them, when they sell for only ten cents a 
pound, butare reminded by a subscriber that many 
of our readers are so far from a store that they 
rarely go there, and when they do are apt to find 
them stale. C. E. C. sends the following recipe, and 
adds that when she wants them for oysters she 
makes them very small. She uses a quart of flour, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter or lard and sufficient water to moisten. Put the 
flour into a bowl, add the salt, then rub the butter 
or lard into the flour with the hands, add water 
gradually until all the flour is just moistened, work 
and knead until the dough is a soft, smooth, elastic 
paste. Then pound witha potato masher until it is 
fullof bubbles. After they are thoroughly pounded, 
form intosmall, round crackers about half an inch 
thick, bake in a moderately quick oven for twenty 
er twenty-five minutes. These are what are called 
Trenton crackers. To have it a success, the pound- 
ing must be regular and continuous for at least ten 
minutes. Fora delicate wafer, roll out as thin as 
a wafer, cut into small, round cakes, stick with a 
fork and bake in a moderately quick oven until 
light brown, about five or six minutes. 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth green grasses are more common still! 
The blue of Heaven is larger than the cloud. 


= 

A biack varnish for stoves may be made by stir- 
ring ivory biack in ordinary shellac varnish. 

It is economy to sew broken shoe-strings with 
strong thread aftermaking the ends lap. M.L. 

Two oak barrel staves joined at one end make a 
handy clamp. SUBSCRIBER, 

Jelly bags should be scalded before using,and then 
thrown into warm water after using until washed. 

I find my lamp gives a more brilliant light when 
1 soak the clean wick a day in strong vinegar. A. A. 

Look out for snapping turtles in your duck pond, 
and make soup of them now, if you would have 
roast duck next Fall. 

An “inch of rain” means a gallon spread over 
a@ surface of nearly two square feet, or a fail of about 
one hundred tors to an acre of ground, 

Mucilage can be made from the gum often found 
on cherry and peach trees. Boil it in soft water; 
bottle, and use as mucilage. I find it first-rate. W. F. 





Beat up one pound of flour with a little of | 
Set this in a | 











To keep eggs fresh cover with lime water. Pack 
the eggs in a Jjarsmallend downward, and pour the 
lime water over them. Keep in a cool, dark place. 


When I wish to bake anything in a hurry, or 
with a small fire, I set it up on the rack of the oven 
with some hot coals in an old dripping pan under- 
neath. AUNTIE. 


We laid some fresh cucumber parings under the 
kiteben sink where the roaches most do congregate 
and in the early morning found them covered with 
tiny young pests. S. A. 


To keep mice off a table take old tin pans, cuta 
hole in the bottom just the size of the table leg: 
slip one on each leg, bottom side up, push them up 
to the under side of the table and fasten by driving 
nails through the pans and into the table. F. A.W. 


Ginghams and dark prints will keep their color 
better if washed in water thickened with flour 
starch. Flouris very cleansing and will dothe work 
of soap in one or two washings with starch water. 
This with the rinsing will be sufficient, and the 
dresses will look fresher than when done in the 
old-fashioned way. Or two quarts of bran boiled 
in four quarts of water, and then thinned to the 
proper consistency are even better than flour water, 
especially if the goods are dark in color. This 
cleanses and starches at the same time. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 


The three essentials to human happiness are, some- 
thing to do, something to love and something to hope for. 


In canning cherries for pie, or Morello cherries, 
allow half a pound of sugar to every pound of 
cherries, but for Ox-Hearts or Black Tartarians, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. 


When peas are past their first youth they can be 
shelled twice as quickly, if instead of the orthodox 
way of splitting open the hull and scraping the peas 
out, you hold the pod between the twothumbs and 
forefingers, and burst open the far side of it witha 
quick bend, when the peas just fly out. 


In answer to the questions why canned fruit 
molds on top and how to prevent it: It molds be- 
cause the cans are not perfectly air-tight and be- 
cause the covers are put on cold. Put the covers 
into hot water with the jars and let them remain 
there until ready to use, and be sure to screw them 
on tightly. 7 A. Ws 


Cut new cabbage into inch squares and throw it 
into ice water for an hour. Have ready boiling 
water salted, and throw in the cabbage. Boil hard 
for eight or ten minutes; drain, and pour over 
drawn butter, made py thickening half a pint of 
boiling water with flour and butter rubbed to a 
paste, and seasoned with butter, salt, pepper and a 
little Worcestershire sauce. 


Green corn should be boiled ten to fifteen min- 
utes. Peas and asparagus, twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. Potatoes, half an hour, unless small, 
when rather less. Cabbage and cauliflower, twenty- 
five minutes to half an hour. Beets, one hour in 
summer, one hour and a half or even two hours, 
if large,in winter. String beans, if slit or sliced 
slantwise and thin, twenty-five minutes; if only 
nipped across, forty minutes. 


= 

Cherry pudding: Make a crust of a pint of hot, 
mashed potatoes, a little salt, a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut and a pint of flour. Make just soft 
enough with milk or water so you can roll it out, 
then spread with cherries, roll it up like jelly cake, 
fasten in a cloth and steam an hour and a quarter, 
Use a sauce made of half a cup of butter and a cup 
of sugar creamed together. Grate nutmeg over and 
eat cold, or add an egg, and a cup of boiling water 
poured in slowly, and eat hot. We prefer the 
latter. B. R. 


= 
Lamb should be roasted in a very hot oven, be 
basted frequently and baked fifteen minutes for 
every pound. It is much improved by mint sauce 
served with it. Mint sauce: Chop fine a bunch of 
mint and mix witha tablespoonful of white sugar, 





season with half a teaspoonful of salt and two 
a ee ae 
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dashes of pepper. Rub these together and add 
four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a little at a time. 


The best way to use up the cream that will grow 
sour this warm weather is for cold slaw. Cut 
through the middle a crisp, firm head of cabbage, 
then slice it as finely as possible. Boil some rich, 
sour cream. Beat the yolk of an egg slightly, and 
when the cream boils stir in the egg as you remove 
it frgm the fire. Do not let it boil, as it is apt to 
curdle. Stir in some salt and pepper and enough 
vinegar to give it a good tart taste, and pour it 
while hot over the sliced cabbage and set in a cool 
place. It should not be made until near dinner 
time. It is very refreshing. 


Folding ironing table with reversible and de- 


tached sleeve board. It can 
be adjusted to different 
heights, so that a woman 
or a child may use it, by 
simply raising the narrow 
end of the table and un- 
latching adjustment from 
one hook to the other in 
the serpentine formed slot. Made by A. E. Waga- 
man, Iola, Kansas. 


“There is no more delightful pudding” says a 
subscriber, ‘‘than berry batter pudding, and it has 
the added virtue of always coming out right.’ 
Empty a quart of berries into a large earthenware 
dish and pour over them a batier made as follows: 
Rub, or cream together a tablespoonful of butter 
and a scant cup of sugar, add two beaten eggs, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, a cup of milk and two full 
cups of flour, with a heaping teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder sifted with it. Bake until a straw will 
come up clean from the thickest part. In serving, 
cut in slices and pour over a warm sauce made 
thus: Cream together one tablespoonful of butter 
and one scant cup of sugar, two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch, and pour over them one 
cupful of boiling water, poured in slowly. Season 
with nutmeg. 


Pressed chicken makes a nice supper or pic-nic 
dish for bot weather, and is a good way to dispose 
of anold hen. Put it in a kettle and cover with cold 
water, let it simmer slowly till the bones will leave 
the meat, add a teaspoonful of salt and a red pep- 
per pod when about half done. It will probably 
take three or four hours to boil tender. When done, 
take the meat from the bones and cut in cubes half 
an inch square. Put the bones and the skin back 
in the kettle and boil until the liquor is reduced to 
a pint and a half; then strain, and season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Mix it with the chicken, 
pour into a mould and stand in a cold place with 
a weight on top. Some persons think it improved 
by slices of lemon arranged among it. Turn out of 
the mould and garnish with water cress, parsley, 
nasturtiums, or what you please. 


HEALTH HINTS. 
Nature, time and patience are the three great 








physicians. i ° 
Buttermilk is good for persons suffering from 
jaundice. 


Chicken broth is excellent food in cases of dys- 
entary, or cholera morbus, especially if made of 
old fowis. 

Never drink iced milk; it may produce a con- 
gestive chill, and we have heard of more than one 
death caused by it. 

When stung by a bee or a wasp, make a paste of 
common earth and water, put on the place at once 
and cover with a cloth. 


Over-feeding of infants in warm weather is harm- 
ful; one of three months should not be fed cftener 
than every three hours: one of six months not 
more than five times every twenty-four hours, 


Part of the “nooning”’ taken in harvest time 
should be before dinner; long enough to rest and 
cool off before putting the stomach to work. The 
more quiet fun and laughter that is put into the 
noon’s rest the better Sor a all hands. 


It is not healthful or cleanly for a man to sleep 
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in the shirt he has worked in all day, especially if 
it is soaked with perspiration. He should always 
have a night shirt, and in hot weather it is well to 
keep two day shirts on hand, putting the soiled 
one to soak at night, rinsing it out in the morning; 
and let it dry all day, when it will be ready for the 
next day. 


For sun-stroke carry the patient toan airy, shady 
spot, remove clothing gently but quickly, raise the 
head two inches by a folded garment placed under 
it, and dash the body, especially the head and 
chest, with cold water, and rub with a cloth filled 
with finely pounded ice. Fifteen or twenty drops 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a tablespoonful 
of water may be given every few minutes for three 
or four times, ora little cayenne pepper or ginger 
stirred in hot water. When the heat of the patient 
declines, the cold applications should be aban- 
doned, he should be dried by rubbing with coarse 
towels; should a tendency to a return of the high 


temperature be seen, renew the cold applications. 
Do not allow the sun’s rays to touch the patient's | 
If breathing 


head for at least twenty-four hours. 
does not return to the patient, pull his tongue for- 
ward, draw the arms away from the sides of the 
body and upward so as to meet over the head, 
then bring them down to the sides, and make the 
elbows almost meet over “ the pit of the stomach.” 
Persist in this, without interruption at the rate of 
about sixteen times to the minute, or once in four 
seconds. 





OUT-DOOR NOTES, 
The scent of a flower is a wonderful thing ! 
It plays round the heart like the zephyrs of spring, 
So subtle, so soft, so resistless its power, 
No monarchy rules like the scent of a flower. 


Keep the horse stables clean, sweet and well aired. 
A coat of whitewash is a good sweetener. 


If you have no trellis for tomatoes, lay brush un- 
der them to keep the fruit from touching the ground. 


Do not cut away the asparagus tops for fly roosts; 
the plants need them, and fewer weeds will grow in 
the bed, if it is left shaded. 


Every pasture ought to have good shade, where 
the cows ean ruminate in the heat of the day. Plant 
trees in every one, but while they are growing, 
makea shelter. Some high stakes driven in, and 
covered with a framework thatched with brush, if 
nothing better can be had. 

For a few choice things I place a jug of water up 
side down close to the plant. It will gradually go 
into the ground without much surface evaporation. 
It will last two or three days. It has the advan- 
tage over the watering-pot in not producing any 
surface cold and in percolating slowly to the roots 
of the plant. It is also far less labor, none of the 
water being wasted by evaporation. It is astonish- 
ing how a plant will grow in hot weather with this 
adjunct. 





MODES AND MANNERS. 

There are different sorts of human nature. Some are 
given to discontent and longing, others to securing and 
enjoying. And let me tell you the discontented, longing 
style is unpleasant to tive with. 


Soft gray and shell pink isa favorite combination. 

Chemisetts of white pique and linen are much 
used with wool dresses. 

Rub the rind of a watermelon on your face and 
let the juice dry on, it will make the skin softer 
and take off the ‘‘shine.”’ ae. oe 

Curlostrich feathers by placing a hot iron so that 
you can hold the feathers just above it while curl- 
ing. Take a bone or silver knife and draw the 
fibres of the featner between the thumb and dull 
edge of the knife, taking not more than three fibres 
at a time, beginning at the point of the feather and 
curling one-half the other way. 


Frank Siddalls soap is one of the few things that 
the F. J. comes out boldly and urges each house- 
hold to give it a trial. There are so many humbugs 
and catch-pennies of all kinds about, that when a 
really good article, be it soap or anything else, 
comes to notice, we can not be too emphatic in 
urging its adoption. Mr. Siddall has many letters 
from FARM JOURNAL housewives who were in- 
duced to try the soap through its representations, 
and on this page are printed a few of these volun- 
tary testimonials. They speak for themselves. 

If you have never tried it and they do not keep 
it at your store, write to him and he will tell you 
how to get some to try. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 
What will keep hair from splitting at the nme ‘. 


4s 





Trim the split ends off every month, and keep the 
hair clean and well brushed.— Editor. ; 

What will brighten rubber over-shoes that are 
dull and gray-looking ? L. 

For persons inquiring about knitting machines 
I have a Lamb Knitting Machine in good order, I 
will sell for want of use. Write to A. P. Jennings, 


Southport, Fairfield Co., Vt. 








An Easy Way 
of Washing Clothes. 


No scalding or boiling on wash day. 


The washing done in 


half the time, with the clothes nicer, cleaner and sweeter than 
they can be made any other way, and positively without any 
injury to the most delicate fabric. 


The following testimonials out of many thousands that have been 
received prove conclusively that a housekeeper will have no one to blame 
but herself if she does not lighten the work of the family wash. 

The publisher of the FARM JOURNAL has seen the originals of all 
these testimonials, and will vouch for their accuracy and truthfulness :— 


A lady from Mosk,Columbiana Co., Ohio, writes: 
“T received your soap all right and gave it a thor- 
ough trial, just as your directions say, and found it 
to be all that it is reeommended, 
great labor saving soap. Please let me know 
the price by the small box as our grocer does not 
keep it.” 

From Grafton, Ozankee Co., Wis., a lady writes ‘ 
“ Please let me know what wholesale house in Mil: 
waukee sells your soap as we want to get some. 
We will use no other kind.” 

Teheran, Mason Co., Ill.: “I received your soap 
all right and find it will do all you claim. I willuse 
no other as our grocer has promised to send for 
a box.” 

Abbottstown, Adams Co., Pa.: “T' used the soap 
you sent me and am ever so much pleased with it, 
and I find I can get it in York, of P. A. &S. Small, 
wholesale grocers. I will never use any other kind 
as long as I can get yours.”’ 

Gregory, Luzerne Co., Pa.: *‘We are using your 
soap according to directions and find it to be all 
you claim for it; both for cleaning clothes and sav- 
ing labor. We buy it trom a store a mile from here 
where it is kept.” 

Oskaloosa, Jefferson Co., Kansas: “I have tried 


. the soap you sent me and like it very much. 


Where can I get some? Ido not find it at any of 
the stores of this town.’ 

Lennox, Union Co., Miss.: “ Your soap has been 
received and tried. We find it does all you claim 
for it. Please send me price list.” 

Kansas, Edgar Co., Ill.: “* Please send price list of 
your soap. We have tried it and like it; and want 
to get some for our regular family wash.” 

Herman, Knox Co., Ill.: “ Lreceived yoursoapand 
was very well pleased with it, and do not intend to 
use any other, and shall recommend it to my 
friends and neighbors.” 

Farmingdale, N. J.: ‘I received the soap all right, 
and think it is the best I ever saw.” 

Lemasters, Franklin Co., Pa.: “ Received your 
soap all right and gave it a good trial. It did the 
work just as you say it will. I cannot find it in the 
stores here,so please send me your price list. I 
will get some of you unless some of storekeepers 
get it.” 

Macy, Miami Co., Ind.: ‘‘ The soap you sent came 
to hand in good order and has had a trial in strict 
accordance with your orders. It is putting it in 
mild terms when I say it is as immense as im- 
mense can be. It surpassed my wife’s expectations 
wonderfully.” 

New York City.: I have ‘tried the soap and am 
much pleased with it. It does all that you say. 
Let me know how many bars toa box and the price, 
as I wish to get it by Saturday in time for Mon- 
day’s wash.” 

A Storekeeper from Lois,Sciota Co.,Ohio.: “Please 
send me your best terms to storekeepers. Having 
tried your soap my wife is not satisfied with any 
other kind, and as I keepa country store I think I 
can sella good deal of it.” 

Johnstown, Licking Co., Ohio.’: “We have been 
using your soap for the past five years, and my 
wife thinks it would be difficult getting along with- 
outit. Please let me know the lowest price by the 
quantity.” 

Plympton, Plymouth Co., Mass.: “I formerly 
used your soap but since I have moved here I can- 
not get it, and now see your advertisement in the 
FARM JOURNAL. Please send me your price list.” 

A Minister from Brighton, Hampton Co.,S. C., 
writes: “Please inform us the price of your soap 
by the box; we are pleased with it and would like 
to buy it from you direct.” 

Girdletree, Worcester Co., Md.: ‘‘ We have used 
your soap and like it and would like to know how 
much you charge for it by the box. Our merchants 
here do not keep it.” 

Huntington, Hampshire Co., Mass.: “I received 
soap and circulars on the 16th, and the soap was 
used on our next washday, the 22d. We found it 
all that you recommended it tobe. My wife said 
she had never done a wash so quickly and easily.” 


It is certainly a. 





Gertie, Norfolk Co., Va.: “I received your soap. 
and had it used according to directions under my 
own supervision and found it to work in every way 
as you said, It is the best soap I have ever tried.. 
Please give me the name of a grocer who sells it 
in either Norfolk or Portsmouth, as I will not use 
any other if I can get it.” 

Henderson, Chester Co., Tenn.: “I received your 
soap and like it very much, and shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to my friends,” 

Folletts, Clinton Co., Iowa: “Your soap came 
duly to hand and was given a trial and found per- 
fectly satisfactory. It is now kept at some of our 
stores.” 

Osceola Mills, Clearfield Co., Pa.: Sometime since 
my wife received some soap from you for trial and 
found it did everything you claimed for it, and now 
she thinks she cannot get along without it. I have 
tried different stores in our town but none of them 
keep it. Several of them have given us other soap. 
ot try, which they claimed to be just as good, but 
none of them gave us the satisfaction yours does.” 

Scottsburg, Scott Co., Ind: ‘‘ We have been using 
your soap for four years and cannot get along with- 
out it. L have tried New Albany and Jeffersonville 
stores but they do not keep it. Please send us price- 
list as we must. have the soap, and really feel we 
cannot keep house without it.” 

Dawson, Fayette Co., Penna.: “I have used your 
soap according to directions and think it is just 
splendid. Our storekeeper has promised to get some, 
if he does not I will write to you for price-list.”’ 

Middleburg, Addison Co., Vt.: ‘*I have used your 
soap for a number of years and think it is the best 
made. Send me price-list as I want to buy it by 
the box if it eomes any cheaper that way.” 

Trumansburg, Tompkins Co., N. Y.: I have been 
using your soap for some time and like it very 
much, but I have to send quite a distance for it as 
it is not sold near this place. Have just read your 
advertisement in F. J. Please send me price-list as 
I would like to order it from you direct.” 

Harrison, Cumberland Co., Maine: “I received 
the soap in good order and have given it a trial ex- 
actly according to your directions, and have been 
convinced, as I expected to be, that it is the very 
best way of washing clothes. I shall recommend 
it whenever I have an wiper and am hoping 
our grocers will keep it. If they do not I shall send 
to you for some.” 


Central City, Gilpin Co., Colo.: “ We are living 
up in the mountains, away from other habitations, 
and having used your soap and liked it, we send 
for price-list, as we wish to send an order for some,” 


Edwardsville, Madison ‘Co., Ills: “I have re 
ceived your soap and like it, and now find I can 
buy it here, as several of the stores have ordered if 
from St. Louis. I will recommend it to my friends.’ 


Council Bluffs, lowa.: “The soap came duly to 
hand. We are all very much pleased with it. The 
next time I send I think my order will be larger, as 
some of my friends talk of joining me in getting 
some,” 

Lexington, Rockbridge Co., Va.: “The box of 
soap I ordered has come to hand and I washed 
with it the first time to-day. I think it will do all 
you say and shall recommend it to my neighbors.” 

Lowrie, Florida,: ‘In keeping house in Virginia, 
I used your soap with much satisfaction, and now 
having moved here I wish to get it again. Please 
let me know what it will cost, freight paid, to 
Fernandina.” 

Sharon, Baxter Co., Kansas.: “I received the 
soap and found it splendid. I dida large washin 
with it, and the clothes were nice and white anc 
sweet. One of our grocerymen has promised to 
send to Kansas City for some and keep it for sale. 
I invited one of my neighbors in to see the washing 
done. She had never heard of that way of washing 
before, and was very much surprised, and says she 
will use it as soon as she can get it,” 

From Dawson, Navano Co., Texas, a physician 
writes: ** Please send me price-list of your soap as 
I have been using it for four years and like it very 
much, but we think our grocer overcharges us,” 


If the soap is sold in your neighborhood get a cake and try it next 


washday, following the directions on the wrappers. 
store send for instructions how to get some to try. 


FRANK SIDDALL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 
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What thing is harder than the rock! 
What softer is than water cleere? 

Yet wyll the same, with often droppe, 
The hard rock perce, as doth a spere ; 

Even so, nothing so hard to attayne, 

But may be hadd with labour and payne. 


Sheep will destroy Morning Glory vines. 

Industry is fortune’s right hand and frugality 
her left. 

Eighty dogs out of every hundred would be worth 
more as fertilizers than for any possible use they 
can be put to while living. 

Hot water, as hot as it can be borne, applied 
every hour or so is a sure cure for ivy poisoning. 
The Scientific American says so. 

Grass is the very best and cheapest stock feed, 
and it is wise to buy bran and oil-meal rather than 
to overstock mid-summer pasture. 

Whatever the new Secretary of Agriculture may | 
do or leave undone will not be of one-tenth the. | 
importance to the average farmer that it will be to 
have a good road from his farm to his railway sta- 
tion, post office, and school house. 


A light sharp hoe, or a broad-bladed chisel on a 
handle long enough for a cane are good company 
in walks over a farm. It is impossible for a neat 
farmer to resist the temptation to use them on the 
stray docks and thistles he may come across. 


The Old Oaken Bucket sounds well, but I know 
by experience that the wash of the water in the 
well caused by repeated dipping of the bucket on 
wash-days will roil the water, and when clear wa- 
ter is needed most it will be unfit for use. Boycott 
the bucket. J. H. ANDRE. 


If you happen to have a small hot bed, clean it 
up, set in some shallow boxes for supports for the 
drying boards and use it as a berry, fruit and corn 
dryer. Splendid! And if you don t have one, take 
a sash or two out of some outbuilding where it is 
not needed for summer use, and fix it up for the 
purpose. 


I have kept a flock of from twenty to thirty sheep 
for fourteen years, without having attacked by 
dogs even once, though flocks on adjoining farms 
have been ruined. They always wear from five to 
eight bells of different sizes and tones. Ido not 
believe there is a dog in the world with courage | 
enough to attack a flock of sheep well supplied 
with bells. JOHN. | 





A Canada subscriber has had partial success in 
reducing bones with ashes and house slops. The 
bones and ashes were put in barrels in alternate 
layers and the slops poured over them. In three 
months all but hard shin bones were reduced toa 
pasty state. The lack of entire success he attri- 
butes to lack of sufficient moisture and potash, and 
proposes to use more water next time and to add 
Muriate of Potash to the ashes. 


At one of last winter’s Farmers’ Institutes a lady 
read ao essay telling ‘‘ How to Make Home Happy,” 
and this is what Farm, Stock and Home says of its 
effect upon the audience: When she spoke of dirty 
boots, coats and hats thrown carelessly about, wood- 
piles without wood, doorsteps without a scraper 
and kitchen without a cistern, more than one wife 
looked at her worse half as much as to say, “That 
means you!”’ But when she came to speak of sour 
bread, clattered kitchens, soggy vegetables, etc., the 
sheepish look of the husband changed to one of 
triumph, as he flashed back, ‘‘ Now you are catch- 
ing it!” 








During the last five or six years a great craze has 
grown, or been forced in regard to white grapes for | 
market, and there has been much talk about the 
high prices they could be sold for in the markets, | 
and many acres have been planted in every sec- 
tion of the country. Lookiwg over the St. Louis 
market early in November we found a fair supply 
of Niagaras, but they were selling at less price than | 
the best Concords, and at very much less than the 
red varieties. Mr E. T. Hollister, a fruit dealer of | 
long experience said, “a few white grapes will sell 
at good prices but when they come in any con- | 
siderable quantity they must go low. The fruit | 
stands will not buy them. Just as soon as a white 
grape is a little ‘ off’ it makes a very bad show in 
a bunch, while the dark grapes look all right, and 


ass as sound.” Much the same state of affairs was 
ound at Cincinnati, Chicago and Kansas City. 
Go slow on white grape planting or you will regret 
it. The most approved red and black varieties are 
sure to bring the most money in the long run. 
J. H. HALE, 


The custom is well nigh universal in most parts 
of the United States to permit cattle, sheep, horses 
and swine, or some of these to pasture the forests 
which remain on the farm. Animals find shade 


agreeable; they eatthe small trees and bend down 
all they can reach, if there are not enough small 
ones to supply the demand. This causes the woods 
to present a park-like appearance and rather 
pleases most people. The light is let into the woods, 
grasses gradually take the place of seedling trees. 
The wind sweeps through and carries of the dead 
leaves in autumn. After a little. it may be noticed 
that the trees grow more slowly and some begin to | 
die at the top. Little by little the old trees will disap- 
pear, and there are no young things to take their 
places. It is only a question of a few years when 
the glory will depart from woods which are freely 
pastured. For the health, rapid growth and long 
life of trees ina forest young trees should be allowed 
to remain. They shade the ground, retain forest 
leaves, help hold moisture, cause their fellows to 
run up tall,and take the place of large trees when 
these are removed. In a word, he who wishes to 
save a piece of woods for profit, will keep his stock 
out of it as carefully as he would from the corn 
tield. PROF. BEAL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
¢~terest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 














FERTILIRER, 820 per ton. Sold to 
farmers direct from our Works. No agents. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 
RTS” A $40 Cart for $15. Catalogue tree. 
ROAD CA CA CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ul. | 
ANTED---FARMERS to take Agency | 
ANTE forour PLOWS 
and other Specialties. Good Commission. Send 2c. stam 
for particulars. R.S. ARMSTRONG’S SON, Vineland, N. 


PATENTED LEVEL TREAD HORSE | POWERS 


















with POSITIVE Ss REG U L. ATOR, | Sole owner: 
of these patents. Other manufacturers solicit them on royslt 
Lightest Running Cleaner ever Invented. Send us r 
Free catalogue, whlef contains useful information. iw" 
Ellis Keystone Agr’l Works, Pottstown. Pa., U.S 


FARQUHAR VIBRATING S SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Wonderful 
Capacity. 








Bqually Perfect in all 


kinds of Grain 
Flax. 


Address, A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 7 : 
The MANNY MOWER, a specialty ; cheapest, 
most durable and best. Alse Horse Rakes, etc. 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 


Farguhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills. 
Send for Catalogue. Portable, Sta. 
tionary, Traction and Automatic En- 
gines aspeciaity. Warranted equalor 
superierte 





ECT TO CONSUMER. 
SAVING 25 T040 


NO MIDDLEMENS PROFITS NOR 
SES OF TRAVELING MEN 


CATALOGUE 
CHARGE TO Y 
ON APPL! 


PIONEER Busey @ 


rIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 


Try One. 





ty i e ith es 
side Bi , enor winging sh rings length- 
nile Bae according to the —— put on them. 


gp, nnd shor well to roug or fine 
gity drives ill give you a Satlafaction. 





| Beebner’s Patent Level-Tread Hs Powels 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 






Heebner’s Improved Tareshing Machine. Fe Full 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All other 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trial 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 





SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 





Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 


EDWARD SUTYON, Eastern A 
{eiphia, Pa. Pa. 


00 Market St., Philade 
HARTMAN WM™’F'’G co., 


Patent Steel Picket Fence and Gates, 


Handsome—Indestrnctible— Cheaper than Wood. 








This is NOT a netting, it is a FENCE. 7, 

Our Lawn Fence the only Fence that protects a lawn 
without concealing it. Our Field Fence the only good, 
cheap Fence that is barmless to stock. Made in various 
styles, heights and sizes of pickets. Ask nearest dealer for 
circular and price-list, or send to 
HICKS & DICKEY, 413 Commerce St., Phila. 
Pa., or HARTMAN MEG CO., Beaver Falls, Penna 


A SOLID=—= ‘ 


«STEEL FENCE! 














15 Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Shurehee, | Cemete- 
ries, Farms, Gardens, Cc. 


All needing Fences, Gates, Arbors, Window Peete. 
Trellises, etc., write for our illus, price list, mailed 
THE NEWEST THINC AND THE EST. 
Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


WITHOUT ANY EXCEP- 

ee e a TION THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. Absolutely_rain, 

storm and fire-proof. Easil 
applied. Artistic in finish an 

at prices that, in many parts of 
the country, ‘competes success- 

ful ith wood shing 


ly w 
Tar NATION CATALOGUE AND PRICE. Lt oT T FREE. 


tt NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 


St.. New York City. 


v1 DF arranruniiy Toman MONE 
(C0 ~ ak 4 me ex- 

















py cbatly outfit free. MONE 
- HANSON, ae I. 





Picket & Wire Fence Machine 
for $10 where I have no agents. Guur 
anteed. Hundreds in use. Freight pai‘, 
Wire and other fencing material at 
wholesale to my pre have for machines 
Circulars free. 

8.H. GARRETT. ‘Mansfield, oO. 





ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
—— fer ae of Broth. a 


ELMAN, LLEWELLYN & C0., Bettie Wash, 








tikes 


[Any name I nami 


4 ‘Name, Town & Stateon,25c. Club of? 31.35 


Th at eer or stamp eink Trees ith club orders 
e Rubber Stamp Co. New taven Conn 
Entab. 1876. Bestreferences. Brora &factory,11&13 oe 








PEERLESS DYES A%2,5,BE=7. 





HEAD-QUARTERS AND GENERAL AGENCY OF THE EAST, FOR THE 


MALLEY 


CUTTER 





which are unequaled for either Ensilage or Dry-fodder, All sizes from the hand-machine up to the 
largest, strongest 2nd most powerful Cutter ever built inany country. Possess all the latest 


improvements, includin; gz Patent Safety Fly-wheel. 


F nsilage-cutters are one of the specialties of 
the old and reliable Lmpire Agricultural Works, over 50 y 


urs under the same management, 


MINARD HARDER, Proprietor, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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A school-boy leaving his ** native 
heath” was deeply grieved at 
parting with his teacher. On ar- 
riving at his new home, he wrote 
to her as follows: 
“hawtgown, febwary the 8teenth, 
== DEEAR TEECHER,—I want 
. mee to thank yu for Wat Yo have dun 
for me in Gitting Me my eggicashin. Hadd it nought 
been for Yo I would nought now be abbell to right and 


Spel and Use Capitol Letters. 
Your Schollar, JIM HICKS.” 


A bad sign—indorsing a worthless note. 

There will be a cold Dey in Algiers when the mon- 
arch of that country dies. 

An exchange speaks of a child having ‘‘a gash 
bitten in its leg by a dog four inches long.” 

Learn the brick-mason’s trade if you wish an oc- 
cupation in which you can lay up something. 

If a boy and a half eat a green apple and a half in 
a minute and a half, how will they feel in an hour 
and a half? 

‘*What are the wild waves saying?” is the ques- 
tion just now. They are generally saying, ‘‘ Four 
dollars a day, please.” 

Kansas has planted enough castor beans this spring 
to make 4,000 gallons of oil, and this fact should be 
held over the children all summer as a warning for 
good behavior. 


An Irishman was planting shade trees when a pass- 
ing lady said: ‘* You’re digging out the holes, are 
you, Mr. Haggerty?” ‘‘No, mum, Oi’m diggin out 
the dirt an’ lavin’ the holes.” 





Aman in Wyoming Territory set out a fine peach 
orchard on a side hilll. He had every prospect of a 
big thing until the other night, when the side-hill slip- 
ped into the valley and buried every tree six feet deep. 


A St. Louis man who was approaching Chicago 
by rail the other day innocently asked the conductor 
if trains stopped without being flagged. The look 
he got in reply paralyzed the whole left side of him. 


One little pig went in the pen. 
Two little pigs also; 
Three little pigs then did the same, 
But the fourth little pig wouldn’t go; 
And the man who bought those little pigs said—!— 
well, you know. 


Even ostriches waltz, and the San Francisco Call 
says it is ‘‘ the funniest thing they do. The leader of 
a flock starts off by slowly but gracefully turning 
round and round. In five minutes all his compan- 
ions are doing the same, and it is quite a sight, their 
long plumes waving in the wind, until they conclude 
to quit and go on their way.” 


A piece of fat pork succeeded in starting a remark- 
able series of accidents in a Crawfordsville (Ind.) 
household. It had been placed in a pan in the oven 
of a stove, caught fire and blazed out into the room, 
A boy helped the situation by throwing on water, 
when the hot grease was scattered over him, burn- 
ing him severely. He bolted out of the door and fell 
over his little brother, knocking the latter senseless, 
and at the same time the father, hastening to the 
burned child’s assistance, fell down stairs and was 
rendered unconscious. The fire meanwhile went out. 


We stood at the bars as the sun went down 
Behind the hills, on a summer day. 

Her eyes were tender and big and brown, 
Her breath as sweet as the new-mown hay. 


Far from the west the faint sunshine 
Glanced sparkling off ber golden hair. 
Those calm, deep eyes were turned toward 


mine, 
And a look of contentment rested there. 


I see her bathed in the sunlight flood, 
I see her standing peacefully now, 
Peacefully standing and chewing her cud, 
As I rubbed her ears—that Jersey cow. 
—G, W. Fowler, in Jersey Bulletin, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 
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240 Mh; 500 Ib. Platform, 810; 1000 Tb. 815; 180” Nb, $20; 
SALE n ‘on Sca e, : n, $50; List Free. 
$3.00 AM. FARM’ SCALE GO. Chicago, lk.” 








Davis STUMP Puler Lifts 20 to 50 Tons, 


Worked by 2 men. 5 sizes, 
m  : Price, $35 to $70. 
Circulars Free. Q-7Sent on 
hree Days Trial. 
H.L. Bonnett, Westerville, 0. 











ea@r-Catalogues Free. 


=> PRESSES. 
' Best in Use! 


Graters, Elewators, Pumps, &c. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
Mr. Giteap, Oux10. 











= : —_ THE /ffARION 
HATTA A ht 
HTH A MALLEASLE 



















Jron 
Co. 





TOOLS, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
AND PRICES. MARION, OHIO. 
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EMPIRE AGCUUNW, won 


—————_ 





It pays to get our Illustrated Catalogue and Price on Tread and 
Sweep Power, Thresher, Separator, Corn Sheller, Feed Cutter 
with Crusher, Land Roller, Engines, three to ten Horse Power. 
6. 5S. MESSINGER & SON, Tatamy, Northampton Co., Pa 








Wino, MILLS 


HALLAD. 

ING MILL is acknowledged the 
Standard Wind Mill of the World and 
is made in 18 sizes, 8 to 60 ft. diameter, 
1 man to 40 horse power. It is adapted 
to pumping water for Stock and Dairy 
arms, Ornamental and Village 

Water Supply and Fire Protec- 
tion, Railway Water Stations, 
Irrigation, Drainage, etc. 
THE HALLADAY is 


e upon hoeror aud guaran- 








34 YEARS 
Experience. 



















Pp STURM DEFYIN 
Wind Mill Made. 


U.S, SOLip WHEEL WIND MILL 


7 sizes, 10 to 22 
feet diameter. Not 

















heavy and strong in 
construction. These Milis 
are taking the lead of all 
Solid Wheels on the mar- 
ket,‘and are guaranteed! 
the Best of their class. 


PUMPS 


‘We make a very complete 


AND BRASS LINE 
LINDERS. Our3 Way Force 
Pumps have no equal. 


TANKS at corer 


assortment of Tankson the market, consist- 
ing of Round, Half-Round and Square Stock 
Tanks, Milk Cool- 
ing Tanks, Storage 
and House Tanks 
Special sizes made 
to order. 


STANDARD 
HAY TOOLS 


For stacking out in fields and mow- 
ing away in barns, The use of 
good Hay Carrier and Fork 
& few hours before a storm, may 
save many times their cost. We 

e the most complete line 0’ 
Hay Tools on the mar- 
ket, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Swivel, Reversible and Rod Hay 
Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Hay Forks, Pulleys, Floor Hooks, ete. 


We also make the HALLADAY STANDARD 

G WIND LL, in 11 sizes, 134 to 40-horse 

ak 8 Corn Shellers, Horse Powers and Jacks, 

talk Cutters, Feed Grinders, Saw Tables, Tank 

Heaters, &c. All goods guaranteed. Send for Catalogue 

= — Reliable Agents Wanted in all unassigned 
‘erritery. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS, U.S, A. 


BRANCH HOUSES :—Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Ned, 
Port Worth, Tex., Boston, Mass, 
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FARM ENGINES | 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Pertable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor 














FROM 


2 to 16 H.P, 


omit Nes |i 


Has Patent Return Flue Boiler; Wrought 
Iron and Steel Wheels, with the Springs be- 
tween the bearings of the Hub; 14-inch Steel 
Line agar oad oe . Latest Improve- 

nts. 8,12 an - P. Ask for Catalogue, 
Free. (8"Threshers of all sizes. a3 


THE HUBER wy’ *% 
25 Penn Avenue, Marion, Oto. 


THE BEST SEASON 18 ROW OM roe 
AG ENTSivone 


and Farmers to make to $50 per week, dur- 
ing spare time, selling New Patent Fire Proof 
Safes; size 28x18x18; weight 500 lbs.; retail price 
$35; othersin proportion. Highest award, Cen- 
tennial Exposition, 1888. Rare chance; perma- 
nent business. Our prices the lowest. We are not 
in the Safe Pool. Exclusive nora given. 
Catalogue and full particulars free. Address 


ALPINE SAFE CO. CINCINNATI, O 
All Frontier Adventure Gathered into One book. 


Az Pidagietts He 


merican border heroes and hero- 
ines with Indians, outlaws and wild beasts, from the earliest 
times to now. Lives and famous deeds of DeSoto, Standish, 
Boone, Kenton, poedy Crockett, Carson, Custer, Comstock, 
Wild Bill, a 1, e. Crook, Gen. Miles, great Indi- 
an Chiefs and others. w- 
rest g20 ENGRaviINGs AGENTS WANTE 


-Box 7061, PhiladelphiaorSt.Louis _ 


A $10 BOOK For 25¢. sieessi 


ig formation and World’s Atlas contains the cream 
ofa whole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse of practical knowledge on 
practical subjects. Ithas @ million facts of great 
value toeveryone 50 Futt-Pace Cotongep Mars 
and description of every country in the world. Itis 
im ® handsome volume of 440 bound in silk cloth 
im and contains everything that you need to know. 
Nearly balf a million sold in 8 months. We cuar- 
im antee nosuch book has ever before been published, 
and will refund the money to anyone dissatisfied. 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. One agent 
sold 2800 copies in Washington, 
Hi ‘ Another 700 in Springfield. Send 25 cts. for agents’ 
Ly PAG terms and copy bound in limp cloth, or 50 cts. fora 
copy in library style. LAIRD & LEE, 49 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, LiL 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 










































a Sidi a Se 
Your name on this useful article for 
(7 marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 

Agents sample, 17c. Club of seven, $1.00, 
/ EacLe Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 





Watch these col-, from Maine. “T| 
jumns next month A VOICE take an order 
for a Voice from your slbum at almost every house I 
California, visit. My profit is often as much as 

— S2O for a single day's work.” Wile! 
lard J. Elmore, Bangor, Maine. 








On account of a forced manufact- 
urer’s sale 125,000 ten dollar 
Photograph Albums are to 
be sold to the people for ®@ each. 
Bound in Royal Crimson Silk Velvet 
Plush. Charmingly decorated insides. 
Handsomest albums in the world. 
Largest size. Greatest bargains ever 
known. Agents wanted. Liberal terms. 
Big money for agents. Any one can 
become a successful agent. Bells itself 
jon sight—little orno talking necessary. 
| Wherever shown, every one wants to 
purcl . Agents take hundreds and 
thousands of orders with rapidity 
never before known. Great profits 
4s > await every worker. Agents are mak- 
ing fortunes. Ladies make as much as men. You, reader, can do 
as wellasanyone., Full information and terms free, together 
with particulars and terms for our Family Bibles, Books and Peri-~ 
Odicals. Better write usat once and see for yourself. After you 
know all, should you conclude to go no further, why no 

is done. Address, E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 











| PORTRAIT OF ELMORE. 
| From a Photograph. 














lants. Illustrated, 25c. How to Collect , 
and Mount Insects (illustrated), 8 cents. 
POPULAR PUB. CO., Chicago, Iilinols, 
i AME on 25 Silk Fringe Floral Cards, 1 Pocket 
} Pencil and Pen, 1 Ring, 1 Album, &0 Pictures, Book of 
5O Cards, &c.,1@e, KING CARD CO., North Haven, Conn 


AMONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best gell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


r ECT NAMED by Eberhart’s Key. Only 
| : one —. Arranged like a key 
zy 


















i, TO BUILD THEM. 












4 


== to au climates. 
$1.00 by mail, 


Address 


™ SENSIBLE LOW-COST HOUSES.—HOW 


Our new ATLAS, entitled, **SENSIBLE LOW 

COST HOUSES—HOW TO 

ow eens. This Oe em | i 
ew, Beautiful, and Cheap Country Houses, costing from to $7500. 

2 SY ghows how you can build & $2000 house for $1730. ‘ ipod 

’ Pen] TTT andsome, convenient, healthy, light 

“ue mOLCTTIN (ATT warm and cheaply heated in winter. Tells intending builders of homes 

what to do, and warns them 


BUILD THEM,» 
lans, illustrations, and complete descriptions of 56 
, 


and how to make them e 


cool, and ai in summer, 


what not to do. bes houses 
FARM JOURNAL, 
125 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ODD MENTION. 
(WHIL E WE THINK OF IT.) 


"The first requisite to successful farming ts to find 
the right kind of a man. 








= 
It’s a wet rain that brings nobody good. 
Typhoid fever costs more than making the 
well safe. 
It rests the horses to remove the harness at 
noontime. 


Words are but froth; deeds make the current 
deep and strong. 


Radishes or lestuce permitted to run to seed and 
shell out ou the ground become troublesome weeds. 


Why boil clothes in dog days when the wash- 
ing can be done with less labor without boiling, 
by simply using Frank Siddalls soap? 

How would the Peony do for the national! flow- 
ers? The Golden rod won't do. The young lady 
who first called for a national flower, Margaret 
B. Harvey, favors Trailing Arbutus, 


Rogers Bros., Chaumont, N, Y. For price of 
Bone Millis for grinding bones for fertilizer, 
write to Wilson Bros., Easton, Pa., to learn how 
to prepare bones for grinding, etc.; it will pay 
well to visit a fertilizer factory. 


I have written to the F. J. twice and asked a 
few questions but never received any answer. 
I wish to knowif the letters reached you or not. 

Winnebago, Neb. A SUBSCRIRER, 

As subscriber for the third time forgot to sign 
his name we cannot answer. Correspondents 
generally should take the hint. 


= 

There is one Live Stock Insurance Company 
that hasn’t failed yet,and that is the Stock- 
raisers Mutual, of Beaver, Pa. We commend it 
to our readers as one that is not likely to fail. It 
insures horses and cattlea year at 2 per cent the 
first year and 1% the second. We want it under- 
stood that we have a favorable opinion of this 
company. Agents are wanted. 


In answer to an inquiry in the Country Gen- 
tleman, Prof. E. Stewart says that bran can be 
bought at Buffalo at $12 per ton in car load lots. 
Culter & Bailey, Harvey & Henry and Thornton 
& Chester are wholesale dealers. We know 
plenty of farmers who are paying $18. It will 
pay them to waken up and try and get a little 
closer to the producer. 


The Bear Paw Basins of Montana consists of 
People’s Creek Basin, Bear Creek Basin and 
Clear Creek Basin. They are wide rich valleys, 
surrounded by the pine timbered sides of the 
Bear Paws. Living spring-fed streams flow 
through these basins. It is just the country 
you have been looking for to get government 
free homesteads for grain and stock raising com- 
bined. For further information apply to F. I. 
Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Half a dozen scientific carpenter friends write 
us that what we called a “quarter-pitch ” fora 
roof in the May F. J. isa “ half-pitch.” Allright! 
We just shift the responsibility for calling a 
half a quarter onto the shoulders of a first-rate 
carpenter who put up a first-rate building with 
a first-rate roof on it for us last summer, and 
made it just the way we told of in May. That 
lets us out, and we continue our advice to make 
the roofs sfeep—the ridge equal in height from 
the platen to one-half the width of the building. 
This will be sure to turn water no matter 
whether it be called “ half-pitch ” or “ quarter 
pitch.” 


= 

Until we get our new house with wind mill, tanks 
and such like we may want to utilize the rain water 
Srom the roof of the old house on our Experimental 
Farm. We get a hint fromthe N. E. 
Homestead from which we copy the 
cut here given. A large hogshead is 
burried to within a few inches of the 
top at the side of the kitchen. One- 
half the cover is nailed on and tne 
other half hinged as shown in cut 
and locked. The conductor from the 
roof passes through the lid, a wire 
screen being fastened underneath to 
keep out oy ye amd dirt. 
An over flow pipe is 
E ~~ placedin front about two 
= inches from the top. A 
< one and a quarter inch 
< pipe is laid from the cel- 
lar into the tank near 
the bottom and carried 
up into the kitchen sink. 
All who require soft 
water for washing or 
other purpose will find this arrangement cheap 

and useful. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
you read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to 
your interest to do so, as owr readers ¢ are served w ith the best. 


CABBAGE GE PLANTS Fait Heading I suse yer 


OBERTs, Malve = "a. 
cies MUSICAL AL INSTRUMENTS of every 
scription at lowest prices for Cata- 
Ges = naming iastrunnent desired. B. B. Dale, 
$5 Liberty St., N. Y. Also pub. choice Band Musie’ 































Sw ARTH MORE hata oL EES io 


Prone 9th yi ig tor LL Son minutes from Broad 
Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
$2.50 per Lu. ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST. La Plume, Pa. sexes; Classical, bs and Literary. Also a Manu- 
__ ~ en | al Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). 
- Cabbage Plants, Tomato Plauts, Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
Eggs Plants, Pepper Plants, Sweet | buildings and _ apparatus. For catatogue and full 
Potato Plants, Celery Plants. particuiars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, L D., Pres’t. 


By the Hundred or Thousand. Fresh every day. a A 
D. LANDRETH & SONS THE SPANGLER 


21 and 23 8S. Sixth St., and Delaware Avenue 
and Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
The very best in the market. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For 


lal A D Reliable, Energenic 
men as Salesmen. 
the Spangler Drill, Feed and 


Truthful men, — No liars wanted. New 
blood—noold sealy agents, that can’t main- 
tain a place with a reliable firm. Experi- | ¥oader Cutter,Corn Sheller, Land Rollers, &c., &c., send for 
ence not required. We can make a_ good | free Illustrated Catalogue, or apply to your implement 
salesman of any pushing active Gon. Daety dealer,orto The Spangler MW’Pg Co., York, Pa. _ 
and expenses (or commission ). Stock guar- Level 

, Newtown Double Geared, Stead Horse Powers. 

Noe ow hers &’ Cleaners arethe Best 
= ako mannfactare le = 


uick selling specialties. Stock Warranted. 
as. E. Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. The best varieties a; press in any 
& quantity at $1.50 per 100. CEL PLANTS 


Nex ENTS wanted. Loca! or travelling. Permanent work. 













anteed true. ° 
H.W. FOSTER & Co.,“WENEVA, New Yorks 


enawng TRAWBERRIES 


We will have our usual fine supply. ready about July rrr 
Catalogue containing correct y= of the best O 
and New varieties, en cultural directions, mailed — 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF HARDWARE. 


Ribbon. Barbed Fencin 
SEA EA NUNS Gor Nos a1) 2 215 Market StePhits. 


MERS Your Mow — Reapers and 
AR Agricultural Machines made 
to ride easy by using my ny Seat ch- 

ire sy ree. 


ents Wanted 
Me bee Dunnsville, Albany Co., N. Y. 
SPRIN G Something New ! 


Will save your 
Teams and Tools. 


Plow Clevis, ¢.J, Waldron, 


McCallum POTATO DICCER 
AND PICKER. 

FULLY WARRANT- 

ED IN STONY OR 

ANY SOIL. 












Dump Rakes, Corn Sheller & Seperator. : 
pony — > &c. Send for Circulars and Price Lists 
A. BLAKER & CO., Newtown, Pa. _ 


=e ROAD CARTS 


Sp yy i. HARNESS. 
EDI BARGAIN oe 
¥ \ every P.O, 

2?" Do not mies it. 
penny of wey 4 person at every P.O getsit. Send 
for information and printed matter, 


_ UNION . MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


SELF-THREADINC NEEDLES , 
Every Lady Wants Them. 
tant, 


































Thread will not pull out, or cut in the eye; can be 
threaded in the dark or by a blind person in an ins 
and works just the same as a common needle, Never was an 
article invented that sells like it. Lverybody buys it. The ladies 
all admire it. Recommends itself. Most useful and convenient 
article ever invented. Any lady sending 12 cents and this 
notice, who will show our paper co her friends,we will 
send our beautiful Magazine three months and 
one package Needles, postpaid. Address, 
OCIAL VISITOR,Box 3139, Boston,Mass. 


HIGHEST MEDAL AWARDED TO 


LEE’S PERFECTION 
Baking and Roasting Pan 

















SAMPLES BIG PAY! 
FREE. Address atonce 
Agents Wanted. withstamp, 





| W. IRVING LEE, Sing Sing, N.Y. _ 














AGENTS WANTED. 


CATALOGUE FREE. Mention Farm Journat. 


J. McCALLUM M’F’G CO., Elgin, Iino, 
Channel Gan Creamery,‘ 


Makes the most Butter. Raises all the Cream 
without ice. We furnish Churns, Butter-work- 
ers, and all kinds of Dairy and Creamer 
Goods. First order at wholesale, Agents Wan 
Send for circulars. WM. E. LINCOLN CO., 

Warren, Mass., and Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


SIC—-ART-—ELOCUTIO 
us neral Culture. esirable AA Pe 
open to pregressive students. All interested 
Will receive valuable intormerion Free, 

by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 

















Send for Free Catalogue of 


WITH SURFACE SKIMMER. Batter: Making Goods for 


Superior to all Others. Private Dairies and Factories. 
MOSELEY & STODDARD MANUFACT’G CO., Rutland, Vt. 


—This knife is made on honor: cut is exact 

A BIG CUT § size ; blades are made for keen, clean cutting; 
® hand forged,oil temper, file tested, cheap at 
$1.our price is 65c.but for awhile we Will maila 
sample, postpaid, for 50c. 5 for $2. 12 for 
$4.50. Compare it with any 75c.knife in your 
store and judge honestly between them. We 
peve Cattle Knife, 3- 
blade $1; Ladies’ 2- 
blade pearl, Boe. ; 
Gents’ fine 3- blade, 
$1 :8in. Family shears 
best steel, 75c; Prun- 
ing Shears, 90 cts. by 
mail; Pruning knife 
475 cts; Budding, 
55c ; Grafting 25c. Tl, 
list free, with hints 



























and razors 
Summit St., Toledo, 0, 











on sharp’ = knives, 


lat 
ea 
Re LY, 1889. = 
Co 








MAHER &GROSH ¢ 





———— 











